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THE RESULTS OF MODERN NATURALISM. 


Ir fell to our lot, at the last anniversary of the Alumni of 
the Cambridge Theological School, to give an address on the 
present tendencies of religious thought. It seemed to us, that, 
instead of piping soft music on all sides of all questions, the 
occasion was much better served by presenting a subject in 
the sharpness of its own outlines, as a stimulus to investiga- 
tion and inquiry. This we did in our way, trusting to the 
large hospitalities of Liberal Christianity. It was very hospi- 
tably received by the majority of those who heard it, and 
very generously and kindly criticised, both publicly and pri- 
vately. We hope it answered the end which such discussions 
may be expected to compass. On the other hand, it encoun- 
tered a measure of hostility and misrepresentation more gross 
and persistent than usual, hardly to be accounted for by any 
thing in the address itself, but which shows pretty plainly 
one current of ideas among us. We do not propose to answer 
these assaults, except somewhat incidentally. But the subject 
is a large one, and our statement of it was exceedingly com- 
pressed by the necessities of the case; and, as it involves the 
most living issues of the day, we devote a separate article, 
possibly two or three, to its consideration. 

Naturalism, as applied to religion, and as distinguished 


from Supernaturalism, is well enough understood. It means 
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so much of religious knowledge as may be obtained by the 
deductions and discoveries of the Reason, unaided by Divine 
Revelations, which are from above Reason, and from beyond 
its range. This leaves a question open, which is not easily 
decided at once, — where natural religion ends, and revelation 
begins ; how they interpenetrate each other; how far natural 
religion claims, as her own light, what she only borrows, or 
receives as the reflected light of Christianity. But, however 
this may be decided, Naturalism has an unquestioned right to 
be. It has done and is doing immense good in annulling 
the claims of a false Supernaturalism, which contradict both 
science and reason, and which belong to the crudities of infant 
faith. It is only when it claims the whole ground, and be- 
comes itself narrow, exclusive, and intolerant, pretending that 
its process exhausts the methods of the Infinite Providence, 
that it deserves to have its bigotry rebuked, and its preten- 
sions resisted and set aside. 

It was against Naturalism, thus narrow and exclusive, 
that the argument of the address was shaped, and its claims 
examined. For very good reasons, we did not discuss 
the Naturalism of American Unitarianism, or what we call 
our Liberal Christianity. So far as we know it here, it is 
nebulous and indeterminate, and mostly produced at second 
hand; and how far it takes the narrow and exclusive form, 
we do not pretend to judge. But in Germany it has taken a 
form exceedingly determinate, run through all its phases, and 
gone to seed, and unfolded its utmost capabilities, whether 
for good or evil. And it has reached these results through 
minds of the most subtile analysis, and of the highest logical 
power. Here, then, we look at it. Here we see what it 
can accomplish. Here we see what it can build up, standing 
alone, and what is the undiluted gospel which it offers for our 
embrace. 

It is very obvious that the idea of God is central and con- 
trolling; for around this all our other ideas arrange them- 
selves, and take their places in a system of religious faith. 
At the dawn of the Reformation, the doctrine of God was 
presented chiefly after the dogmatic method of the old 
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Church, formulated in the creed, and imposed. upon the 
believer, uncaring for the experiences and intuitions of the 
soul. In the German way of speaking, it was from the stand- 
point of pure oljectivity. It was a hard, cold tradition, 
producing a faith not only cold, but blind and comfortless ; 
a ritualism empty and meaningless, and litanies which were 
hollow and dreary. But the rights of the.soul began to assert 
themselves; the soul cried aloud for a God who might be 
yielded to its deeper yearnings. With some, the Church 
creeds and traditions were entirely thrown away; the Chris- 
tian records were put into the same category as mere external 
authority, and, as such, without value; and God, only as he 
can be found in the consciousness, was to be received and 
worshipped. This, in the same terminology, is the stand- 
point of pure subjectivity. The transition from the first to the 
second began with Descartes; it went through its various 
stages with the German mystics, and with Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
Schleiermacher, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Baur, Schop- 
enhauer, Strauss, and many other writers of less note, but 
signal ability, — culminating with the French Comte and 
the Positive Philosophy, which, however, is not the special 
growth of French soil. 

These two stages are marked and decisive ; but there is a 
third which is equally so, not yet complete, but in process, 
and through which the German mind is re-ascending to a 
more spiritual orthodoxy and a more vitalizing faith. Not 
all who left the old dogmatism, for the ‘stand-point of sub- 
jectivity,” passed over into Pantheism or Positivism. Indeed, 
these made the exceptions rather than the rule. From a more 
spiritual experience, a deeper introversion into the needs of 
human nature, and a more vivid consciousness of its yearn- 
ings, they rose to a new perception of Christianity as adapted 
to man’s profoundest necessities, and a new and more loving 
embrace of the Saviour of mankind as the Christian records 
reveal him. Hence it has resulted in the renaissance of 
German orthodoxy, and the laying hold of Christianity, not 
as a tradition, but as bread that feeds the soul in its hunger. 
Schleiermacher, Neander, Dorner, Rothe, and others represent 
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this rise to a more spiritual Christianity out of the profounder 
exploration of the consciousness. It lies not in our way to 
follow the history of this renaissance, though it is one of the 
auspicious signs of the age, and shows the beautiful fruits of 
free rational thought, as opposed to the iron creeds of dogma- 
tism, and blind tradition and conformity. 

The way, then, from the stand-point of subjectivity, or pure 
consciousness, diverges and parts wide asunder. On the one 
hand, it rises to a Christian faith more pure and sufficing, and 
one which pours its wealth in over-measure into the mind 
and heart. This is what Baur calls re-ascending from the 
subjective stand-point to a new objectivity, —to a delight and 
repose in God and his Christ, such as the old dogmata could 
never inspire; not that we agree with Baur, however, as to 
the real contents of this newly constituted objective faith. 

The other way is into Naturalism as we have defined it, — 
not a Naturalism which helps to interpret Revelation, and 
clear away the clouds that hinder its full-orbed glories, but 
which excludes it, conceding the good which it accom- 
plished in its day, but holding that its day is past, and that 
now a more absolute and universal religion is to be ushered 
in. What the absolute and universal religion may be which 
they excogitate is the topic we have in hand. 

We take Kant as the most convenient starting-place. Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Schleiermacher, Leibnitz, and the German 
mystics, had preceded him; urging inevitably towards the 
stand-point of pure consciousness, and leaving the. old theol- 
ogy as a cast-off shell. But Kant, in the critical philoso- 
phy, inaugurates a new era. A fresh development starts 
from him, more distinct and decisive, more wide and per- 
vasive in its influence; undermining and revolutionizing 
theology, not only in Germany, but in America, France, 
and England. 

Kant’s system is reputed as crabbed and abstruse ; but this 
is owing quite as much to his style as to his thought. He 
gives us a new nomenclature, with repetitions, involved sen- 
tences, and nouns without verbs. But the outlines of his 
system may be clearly stated, and easily understood; and no 
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one who wishes to know the under-currents of religious 
thought can afford very well to ignore them.* 

Kant was not a naturalist, but a Christian Theist, and a full 
believer in the Christian revelation. But he was sick of the 
old dogmatism, and sought. other foundations for his belief, 
and only in his philosophy became the high-priest of Natu- 
ralism. 

He starts with the postulate that space and time are not 
independent existences out of us, but forms of our own per- 
ception; pre-conditions under whith we know phenomena. 
Space and timt are the a-priort forms of consciousness, to be 
impleted by sense under uniform laws. All the contents of 
space and time, therefore, are to be cogitated as appearances 
only as they affect us, not as things in themselves, nor as re- 
vealing things in themselves. ‘They are forms of our own 
sensibility, and we have no right to regard them as any thing 
else. Doubtless these phenomena abut upon something ; but 
what that is we can never know, and to attempt knowing is 
to fly off among chimeras. 

But may we not reason from phenomena to noumena; 
from appearances to realities; from form to substance; from 
the nature-world as the type and shadow of a Spirit-world, 
from this Cosmos of grandeur, beauty, and beneficence, to 
Him who is the Supreme Beauty and Beneficence, and from 
whom all this comes to flood our consciousness with delight ? 
Not at all, says Kamt; for then you are only reasoning from 
things as they appear to you, and carrying over the qualities of 
your own sensibility to what lies beyond its range. ‘Totally 
ignoring the soul’s intuition of a LAW oF ANALOGY, whereby 





* Besides the German editions of Kant, we have Meiklejohn’s translation of 
the “ Kritik of Pure Reason,” a volume of Bohn’s library ; but better than any 
thing else for the English reader, Semple’s edition of Kant’s “‘ Metaphysic of 
Ethics,” prefaced by a clear and admirable exposition of his philosophy, with 
three chapters of “ Kant’s Kritik of Practical Reason,” translated and made as 
luminous as good English will permit. This volume is in Harvard College 
library. For a view of the whole development from Kant down to Strauss, 
we can conceive of nothing better than Baur’s history of this whole period, 
contained in his Verséhnung, his Christliche Gnosis, and more especially the 
third volume of his Dreieinigkeit, of which works, however, there are no 
English editions. These latter works we have mainly followed. 
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human nature, according to its measure of culture, had risen 
from sense to spirit, and from nature to God, ever since man 
was created, Kant leaves no opening out of sense, and on the 
side of sense, to any thing beyond it, but shuts down the cover 
altogether, and imprisons us there. 

These a-priori forms of consciousness — space and time — 
are impleted on this wise: First are the impressions of sense, 
or individual perceptions. ‘These the understanding cogitates, 
arranges, and unitizes, under given conditions, which Kant 
calls categories; and, so unitized, they become conceptions 
of the understanding (Verstand). But these cohceptions must 
all relate to an actual or a possible experience. They must all 
be capable of realization or impletion from sense. For in- 
stance, I form a conception of body; but it must be under 
such conditions as experience will verify when I meet with a 
body, else it is a fantasy of my own brain. But the under- 
standing arrives at limits where it demands a ground for 
phenomena. From my own doings and volitions, I come to 
the idea of something behind them, the Ego that produces 
them: from nature I come inevitably to the idea of causes 
above nature; and, following on, the understanding demands 
a last ground for these causes, or the Supreme Cause of all. 
Hence we come to these three notions, — THE SOUL, IMMOR- 
TALITY, and a SupREME Betne. Kant calls these, zdeas of the 
Reason (Vernunft). What then? have we got beyond sense at 
last, and come into the realm of realities? Not at all. Kant 
allows to these ideas of Reason no objective validity what- 
soever. You are inevitably brought up against them, and 
that, too, in the legitimate use of your powers: you cannot by 
any means dodge them in fact; but then they are purely sub- 
jective: there are no realities out of you that correspond 
thereto. Why? Because, forsooth the Reason rests on the 
understanding, and the understanding rests on sense, and 
sense gives you nothing but phenomena, or things as they 
appear to you, and not as things in themselves, or analogous 
to things in themselves. The ideas cannot, like the concep- 
tions, be actualized or impleted in experience ; and so they 
float aloft in air as spectres wan and pale, having no use 
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whatever, except a sort of regulative one, and to reduce the 
conceptions of the understanding to unity and order. 

Here we are, then, shut up in sense, imprisoned in 
phenomena; and how to break through and get out of jail 
is the question. We are on an island, says Kant, “ enclosed 
by Nature herself within unchangeable limits, surrounded by a 
wide and stormy ocean, which ocean is the region of illusion, 
where many a fog-bank, many an iceberg, seems to the 
mariner on his voyage of discovery a new country ; and, while 
constantly deluding him with vain hopes, engages him in 
dangerous adventures, which he never can bring to a termi- 
nation.” * We cannot reason from form to substance, from 
sensible appearances to what lies behind them. Form does 
not authenticate substance; phenomena do not authenticate 
noumena, or appearances realities; the creation does not 
authenticate a Creator; and so we are in a theological castle- 
island, girded by a foggy and impassable sea. The argument 
which Paley uses from design to a Designer, and which Kant 
calls the physico-theological, he says proves an architect at 
most ;¢ and the superb fact of LirK, with its endless beneficent 
ongoings, carry us up, it may be, to a mechanic, but not to a 
supreme and living God. 

Out of this terrible isolation he tries to find a way for us 
through the moral reason. We find a moral law lying upon 
us supremely and absolutely, giving us a transcendental moral 
ideal; and we have freedom to follow it, and to rise out of the 
bondage of Nature. We need not be dominated by sensible 
phenomena, but follow the moral ideal, and rise above them. 
An absolute moral law authenticates a lawgiver ; moral free- 
dom authenticates the soul as a noumenon; and, since we 
cannot implete the moral idea in this world, there must be 
another one where we shall be allowed to doit. In this way 
Kant thinks he proves the existence of a God, of the soul, and 
a spiritual world. 

What then? Does Kant mean that we have immediate 





* Kritik of Pure Reason, book ii. chap. 3. 
t Kritik of Pure Reason, chap. iii. sec. 6. 
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knowledge of these things, and not mediate; that we appre- 
hend them without the intervention of phenomena; that we 
grasp them as “‘ things in themselves,” and not in their mani- 
festations? He meant no such thing. He had not the fatuity 
to pretend, that the moral reason sees God in his naked es- 
sence, or the soul in its pure substance, or that immortality is 
a fact of consciousness. He only infers these truths from the 
moral phenomena of consciousness; and avowedly they are 
not matters of knowledge, but matters of faith. The reason 
infers the existence of a God ; of a transcendental realm above 
nature, which he calls, after Plato, the intelligible or cogitable 
world; but he does not pretend that the reason knows God 
in his essence, or the intelligible world in its naked substance : 
it only conceives it from the representations of the moral con- 
sciousness. What that world is, he protests we have not the 
remotest idea, and only infers the mere fact of its existence. 
It is the negation of sense, and that is all we can say of it. 
‘* Reason does not overstep her bounds in cogitating herself 
into a supersensible state, but she would when she pretended 
to feel herself into it, or by intuition to envisage herself there.” 
— “When reason attempts to draw down an object of will 
from the cogitable world, she then oversteps her limits, and 
affects a knowledge where she knows nothing. The notion of 
a cogitable system is a mere station which reason needs for 
a fulcrum to lift herself out of the mass of appearances, and 
cogitate herself as suiactive.” * 

The question, then, must now arise: If we cannot reason 
from the natural phenomena of consciousness, and say what 
lies behind them, how can we any more reason from its moral 
phenomena? You have just said that phenomena cannot 
authenticate noumena, and you do not pretend that the con- 
tents of the moral consciousness are noumena, but only repre- 
sentations of noumena, and therefore themselves phenomena, 
—not sensuous phenomena, but phenomena none the less. 
You do not pretend that you have arrived at the EssENCcE, 
the naked being of God or man, or a supersensible world ; 





* Semple’s Metaphysic of Ethics, p. 77. 
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but only to something which you think represents those 
higher realities, or rather a base from which to argue towards 
them. 

But the reply to this is: You have already impeached 
your witness, and sent her tramping out of court, and you 
have not the shadow of right to summon her back again. 
You have said, that the Reason, starting from the facts of the 
natural consciousness, comes inevitably and legitimately, by 
the laws of intelligence, to the ideas of God, soul, and immor- 
tality, and yet you deny that there is any thing out of the mind 
to answer to them: they are mere will-o’-the-wisps that dance 
in air. How do you know, that, when Reason testifies from 
moral phenomena, she may not befool us in the same way ? 

Kant had made the human faculties mendacious, and their 
testimony worthless. He had made Reason contradict her- 
self. In the words of Baur, he “split her in two.” He 
summoned one half of her, and ordered the other half off the 
stand. One half he makes tell the truth, while the other 
half is an arrant liar. This dualism is irreconcilable and 
fatal, and Kant’s successors and critics saw it with perfect 
clearness. 

Before we proceed to show how Kant’s successors contrive 
to open a way for us, and get us off this island surrounded by 
fog-banks, it may be necessary to dwell a moment upon this 
distinction between God as apprehended in his naked essence, 
and as apprehended in his manifestations. All subsequent 
discussions turn upon this. It is a distinction familiar to all 
Christian believers. God is present in all matter and all 
minds, but mediately, and not in his very substance. On that 
substance neither man nor angel can gaze. Finite beings 
must know God by representatives, not by embracing the 
Divine essence without symbol and veil. He comes into all 
finite things, not by extensions of his substance, but by influx 
from it, and by this influx he is immanent in his whole crea- 
tion. This, we say, is the common faith of believers in 
Christian theism. If God can be present only in his essence, 
and not by influx, then plainly he is everywhere only as every 
thing is God. The pencil of light that touches my eye-ball, 
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illumines the way in which I walk; at most, gives the sun’s 
image through the lenses of vision. But it would fare differ- 
ent with me, were I to touch the substance of the sun himself; 
for my individual being would be merged and lost in his. 
He holds the worlds in their pathway by the emanations of 
his power; he makes them bloom with life; he floods them 
with undulations of glory. But it would be separate indi- 
vidual life with them no longer, were they to mingle in his 
essence, and be lost in his fires. 

This distinction, which no child needs to have explained, 
is further illustrated by the Church doctrine of the Divinity 
of Christ. The Church, for the most part, acknowledges in 
him, not merely an influx or inspiration, which is in all men, 
but participation in the Divine essence and union with it. 
She contemplates him, not as a man inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, which emanates from God, and dwells in prophets and 
apostles and good men, but as the incarnation of the Divine 
substance, or of God himself. Hence she calls him the God- 
man. Hence her doctrine of the hypostatic union, or union 
of the Divine and human substances in Christ, by which she 
discretes him from all other men. Doubtless the Church has 
held this in forms which are utterly indefensible. We simply 
state it, as we shall see by and by the important part it per- 
forms in the developments of Naturalism. 

What we call the Divine essence is designated in German 
metaphysics by the word Sryn, which means the naked, 
primal ground of all existence. Back of this there is nothing. 
This is the foundation Nowmenon; and all phenomena must 
trace back and abut finally upon this, if upon any thing. 

Plainly starting from Kant, there is only one way out of 
his terrible insulation, and through the enclosing and foggy 
sea. Staying here is atheism; for we are shut up in phe- 
nomena, and we know neither of God nor immortality beyond. 
The only way out is to make the consciousness PRESENTATIVE 
of God, and not representative. We must know God without 
media. He must be, not the phenomenon of consciousness, but 
the noumenon. Phenomena are utterly mendacious, according 
to Kant; and we must break through them, and get beyond 
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them, and see and handle those “things in themselves.” In 
short, the Divinz ESSENCE itself must be in man, or within 
his reach. The eternal Seyn must. be open and accessible 
to his touch and’ his gaze. 

We are getting high up; but let the reader be patient, and 
hold his breath. We are passing “the flaming bounds of 
space and time,” even beyond the sapphire blaze, and beyond 
all symbol and representative; beyond even where Dante 
soared, led on by Beatrice: for in that “ abyss of radiance 
clear and lofty,” which they reached past the empyrean, they 
still needed symbol to soften the glory : — 


“Three orbs of triple hue clipped in one bound : 
And from another, one reflected seemed 
As rainbow is from rainbow.” * 


Ere we pass, however, from Kant to Schelling and Hegel, 
and “ before we quite forsake our clay,” it will be expedient 
to stop a moment with Fichte. He was the pupil of Kant, 
and tries first to help us out of this prison-house of phenom- 
ena, and save us from blank Atheism. 

Joun Gortiies Ficure flourished at the beginning of the 
century, when he was professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Jena. Nearly thirty years ago, Carlyle introduced his 
name to the English public, and assured them, that a “ soul 
so calm, so lofty, massive and immovable” had not mingled 
in philosophical discussion since the time of Luther; rising 
amid contradiction and debate, “like a granite mountain amid 
clouds and wind.” We were assured that this spiritual giant 
had some important message for us, though Carlyle protested 
that he could not say exactly what the message might be. 





* The term “ presentative,” in distinction from representative, —one mak- 
ing the mind apprehend God in his essence, or immediately ; the other me- 
diately, —is used by several writers who have treated these subjects: by Dr. 
Farrar, in his “Critical History of Free Thought,” p. 238; by Mansel, 
“ Limits to Religious Thought,” p. 63. Dr. Farrar says that Hegel sought to 
transcend the conditions of object and subject “ by assuming a representative 
or mediate faculty; not, as Schelling, an intuitional or presentative.” We 
think he is mistaken as respects Hegel. Kant makes the distinction as 
relates to his Dings an sich and their representatives, book ii. chap. 2, sec. 4, 
of the “Kritik of Pure Reason.” Fichte does the same: see Baur’s 
Dreieinigkeit, vol. iii. pp. 766, 823, &c. Sir W. Hamilton does the same. 
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Something very important, we divinity students thought, if 
only we could get up there above the clouds and the wind, 
and among the empyreal splendors, within ear-shot of the 
sphere-music. Carlyle rather thought, howéver, that the im- 
portant difference. between Fichte and our English thinkers, 
specially Locke and Reid, consisted in this: that while these 


- began from without, and reasoned inward, he and his com- 


peers began from within, and reasoned outward; and we 
shall see that he guessed very nearly right. 

Fiche saw clearly enough the dualism of Kant, and that, 
with reason split in two, there was no getting along.. Natural 
phenomena, says Kant, are not things in themselves: they 
only exist in our own consciousness; and they authenticate 
nothing out of consciousness, or beyond it. No more, says 
Fichte, do moral phenomena, or, as he regards them, the 
presentations of the moral consciousness. Out of these, and 
beyond them, there is no God. A personal Deity, who is a 
separate essence (besonders seyn) out of and beyond these 
presentations, is just as much a will-o’-the-wisp to the moral 
reason as to the natural. It is a misunderstanding of philoso- 
phy. “I cognize warmth or cold, only as I myself am warm 
or cold. My-opponents, without having any life or sensibility 
of this sort, can bring forth frost or heat as things in them- 
selves, through the power of their syllogisms.” That is to 
say, a God who is syllogized from our personal life and ex- 
perience, as existing out of and independent of them, is a 
chimera ; and we can no more educe the idea in this way 
than we can syllogize water into boiling or freezing. 

Was Fichte, then, an atheist? He protested he was not. 
He says there is a moral order and harmony in the universe, 
and that this moral order is God himself. We need not go 
beyond this order to find a cause for it, or a ground beyond 
it, or a special being who is the cause of it; for that is a fic- 
tion of philosophy. 

Well, then, how is this moral order produced, — this order 
which Fichte says is very God, other than which there is no 
need, and no other which can be posited by the reason? If 
not produced from without, of course it is produced from 
within ; namely, from ourselves. 
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Kant’s moral ideal, from which he argues the being of God 
and the soul’s immortality, he makes the absolute law and 
the highest good to be realized fully after death, in the un- 
known and boundless Beyond. Fichte says this moral ideal 
is no absolute, but only a relative ; not the highest good itself, 
but only an element of it; not to be realized in the unknown 
eternities, but now and here. The moral Ought that lies 
upon us is a means of happiness. Morality and bliss united 
are the highest good, and this union only takes place in moral 
action. So far forth as moral beings put the moral ideal into 
works, they realize the moral order of the creation. This 
whole world of sense has a relation to morality, for it only 
gives us the stuff wherein the moral ideal becomes actual. It 
is the material wherein we give the idea of duty a body and 
form, and that idea embodied is the only reality there is in 
things, the only essence that comes to existence, the only 
noumena that get envisaged in phenomena. “ Ich Gott 
setze,” I posit God. In every moral act I perform, God is 
not present mediately, but PRESENTED IMMEDIATELY ; for my 
deed belongs to the moral order of the world, in which the 
Divine essence and existence are one and the same.* 

Thus Fichte turns the old doctrine square about, and 
changes it end for end. That said, God creates man. 
Fichte’s doctrine says, man creates God. ‘That placed God 
at the centre, and man on the circumference. This places 
man at the centre; and so far forth as man out of his own 
egoism reduces the moral Ought to a fact of life, so far God 
is evolved, and becomes the moral order of the creation. “I 
am Brahm,” exclaims the Hindoo in divine rapture, as he 
renounces his personality, and sinks back into the prime ocean 
of being. But, as he had not reached the stage of modern 
development, he did not say that Brahm was indebted to him 


for existence. 

Baur sums up thus the Fichtean philosophy respecting God : 
“God has reality only through the I; indeed, is nothing else 
than the determination of the I. All objectivity of the idea 
of God lapses into the subjectivity of the I.” This is 





* See Baur’s Dreieinigkeit, vol. iii. pp. 765-8. 
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Carlyle’s reasoning from within outward: only the difficulty 
is, you bring up at nothing when you get out of yourself. 
You put yourself at the centre; and, if you do not put God 
on the circumference, it is because you are centre and cir- 
cumference both. You have expanded to the circuit of 
the universe.* 8. 





* It should be stated that Fichte subsequently modified his doctrine, but 
therein he falls in with Schelling and Hegel. 


We hesitate to give space, even in a foot-note, to notice an article in the 
“ Radical ” of November, by Rev. D. A. Wasson, which undertakes a destruc: 
tive criticism on our Cambridge address. But the space need not be large. 

Rhetoric aside, the substance of the article, so far as it has any, is made up 
of three things, —two misrepresentations and a criticism. The grossness of 
the misrepresentations vies with the shallowness of the criticism. First, and 
to start with, Mr. Wasson tells his readers of our “ accepting Kant fully ” in 
his doctrine of the speculative reason. The address throughout is a repu- 
diation of Kant, and of this doctrine specially, showing that its logical landing- 
place is blank atheism. In the face of this, Mr. Wasson ov we accept Kart 
“fully.” He also says that he does. 

Beginning with this audacious falsification, he goes on | valiant like boys 
slashing the heads of sunflowers, and making believe they are killing men. He 
quotes the following sentence from the address which gives Kant’s dilemma: 
“Say that the moral nature gives us only phenomena, and we run dead into 
the abyss of atheism. Say it gives us noumena [the connection shows 
clearly that the Divine Noumenon is intended], and we are clutched forthwith 
by an all-devouring Pantheism.”” Mr.,Wasson tells his readers that these are 
the alternatives which Mr. Sears adopts as his own ; not as the address makes 
them, the alternatives of Kant. And he does not see that the moment he 
accepted Kant, he, and not Mr. Sears, was pitched exactly upon this dilemma ; 
that, when he accepted the notion that phenomena cannot authenticate noume- 
na, his only alternative was Pantheism or Atheism. 

Now for the criticism. Writers to which the address refers, distinguish the 
human faculties as presentative of God from representative ; that is, presentative 
of God noumenally, or in his substance and essence, and not mediately, as 
the connection in the address clearly shows. Mr. Sears does not believe the 
faculties are thus presentative. Hereupon Mr. Wasson enlarges on the Divine 
omnipresence, which he thinks is denied: “The Divine zs presented in the 
consciousness of men, or of the Divine presence man never knows,” &c. The 
sense of all which is, if there is any sense to it, God is present only where his 
substance is extended. He is everywhere only as every thing is God. 

“What then?” says the writer. Yes, what then? Just this: Mr. Was- 
son has given his readers three pages of what he calls ‘“‘ word-mongering,” 
if that means a senseless muddle of words. 

It would be a pity to do injustice to Mr. Wasson, which we certainly should, 
if we led any one to suppose that such dribble as the article in question repre- 
sents the whole of him. That it does not, and that he has better and clearer 
openings, the exquisite lyric on another page, taken from the “ Radical,” 
manifestly proves. 
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IDEALS. 


AnceEts of Growth, of old in that surprise 
Of your first vision, wild and sweet, 

I poured in passionate sighs 

My wish unwise 
That ye descend my heart to meet, — 

My heart so slow to rise! 


Now thus I pray: Angelic be to hold 

In heaven your shining poise afar, 
And to my wishes bold 
Reply with cold, 

Sweet invitation, like a star 
Fixed in the heavens old. 


Did ye descend, what were ye more than I? 
Is’t not by this ye are divine, — 
That, native to the sky, 
Ye cannot hie 
Downward, and give low hearts the wine 
That should reward the high ? 


Weak, yet in weakness I no more complain 
Of your abiding in your places ; 

Oh, still, howe’er my pain 

Wild prayers may rain, 
Keep pure on high the perfect graces, 

That, stooping, could but stain! 


Not to content our lowness, but to lure 

And lift us to your angelhood, 
Do your surprises pure 
Dawn far and sure 

Above the tumult of young blood, 
And starlike there endure. 


Wait there, — wait, and invite me while I climb; 
For, see, I come ! — but slow, but slow! 

Yet ever as your chime, 

Soft and sublime, 
Lifts at my feet, they move, they go 


Up the great stair of time. D. A. 
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RELIGIOUS NATURE AND RELIGIOUS 
CHARACTER. 


A SERMON BY HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 


“That they should seek the Lord, if haply they may feel after him, and find 
him, though he be not far from every one of us.’’ — Acts xvii. 27. 


Sometimes a truth or distinction of the greatest consequence 
will come into expression in a writer’s language, when he 
does not notice it, or is not particularly aware of it himself. 
Thus Paul, in his notable speech here to the men of Athens, 
drops out, unawares to himself, in the form of his language, 
a most accurately drawn distinction that is of the highest 
possible consequence. In passing through their city, and 
beholding their devotions, he had been strangely affected by 
finding, among others, an altar to the Unknown God. That 
was the type, in a sense, of all their idolatries. In them all, 
impelled by a natural instinct for religion, they were ignor- 
antly worshipping; wanting a God, and feeling after him, 
but not able to find him. And yet he is not hidden, wants 
to be found, orders every thing to bring them to himself. 

This expression, “feel after,” has a mental reference plainly 
enough to what’ they, as God’s blind offspring, were doing ; 
and the expression, “ find him,” to what God, never afar off, 
wants to have them do. In one, the deep longings of a na- 
ture made for God and religion is recognized ; in the other, 
a satisfied state of holy discovery and rest in God. 

What I propose, accordingly, at the present time, is to 
unfold, if I can, the profoundly real and practically wide 
distinction here suggested, between having a religious nature, 
and being in a religious life; or, what in fact is the same, 
between feeling after God, and finding him. 

In proposing this distinction, it may be important to say, 
that I do it with deliberate reference to what appears to be 
the great religious danger of our time. It used to be the 
common doctrine of sermons, as many of you will remember, 


that mankind, under sin, have really no affinity for God left. 
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Total depravity was made total, in such a sense as to leave in 
the soul no receptivity for God whatever. Human nature 
itself, it was declared, is opposition to God; able, therefore, 
only to be the more exasperated in its opposition, the nearer 
God is brought. - Instead of having still a religious nature, it 
seemed to be supposed that we have rather an anti-religious 
nature, and that nothing can be done for us or by us till a 
new nature is given. 

All which now is virtually gone by. We familiarly recog- 
nize now the fact of a religious nature still left, hungering and 
heaving in us, and beginning oft to be in want; longings after 
the divine, however suppressed by the overmastering tides of 
evil and vain desire. ‘The soul, we believe and acknowledge, 
has a sensibility to good and to God, able to be drawn by 
Christ lifted up, capable thus of being recovered to holiness 
without being literally new-created in it. And the result is 
what might well enough be expected. Where before the soul, 
heaving and hungering and often much disturbed, was bat- 
tered and beaten down by the huge impossibility of religion, 
— dumbed even to prayer, and kept in stern dead-lock, wait- 
ing for the arrival of God’s omnipotence to remove the oppo- 
sition of nature, and give the new heart of grace — we 
are passing out rather now into a kind of holiday freedom, 
talking piety as a natural taste, enjoying our fine sentiments 
of reverence to God, and protesting our great admiration of 
Christ and his beautiful lessons,—all in the plane of nature 
itself. Multitudes of us, and especially of the young, con- 
gratulate ourselves that we are about as good Christians, on 
the ground of mere natural sentiment, as need be. Nay, we 
are somewhat better Christians than there used to be, because 
we are more philanthropic, better reformers, and in that are 
so easily up to the level of Christianity, in a fashion of piety 
so much more intelligent. Our doctrine of the gospel grows 
flashy, to a large extent, in the same manner. High senti- 
ments, beautiful aspirations, are taken, sometimes wittingly 
and sometimes unwittingly, as amounting to at least so 
much of religious character. Where we shall be landed, 


or stranded rather, in this shallowing process, is too evident. 
VOL. XXXV. 21 
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Christianity will be coming to be more and more nearly a 
lost fact. A vapid and soulless naturalism will be all that 
is left, and we shall keep the gospel only as a something in 
divine figure and form, on which to play our natural senti- 
ments. In this view it is that I propose the distinction stated, 
between having a religious nature, and being in a religious 
life. That we may unfold and verify this distinction, con- 
sider, — 

1. What it is, accurately understood, to have a religious 
nature. 

It is neither more nor less than to be a man, a being made 
for God and religion; so far, and in such sense, a religious 
being. . It implies, in other words, that we are so made as to 
want God, just as a child’s nature wants a mother and a 
father. It does not follow, that the child ever knew, or, prac- 
tically speaking, ever had either one or the other. And yet 
the want is none the less real on that account; for when it 
feels itself an orphan, out on the broad world alone, it only 
sighs the more bitterly, it may be, for the solitary lot it is in: 
and, when it notes the tender love and faithful sympathy in 
which other children are sheltered in their homes, how sadly 
does it grieve and weep many times for that unknown, unre- 
membered parentage it can never look to or behold! So it is 
with our religious nature. It may not consciously pine after 
God, as an orphan for his lost parents; and yet God is the 
necessary complement of all its feelings, hopes, satisfactions, 
and endeavors. Without God, all it is becomes abortion. 
It wants God as its completest, almost only want; feeling 
instinctively after him even in its voluntary neglect of him, 
and consciously or unconsciously, willingly or unwillingly, 
longing and hungering for the bread of his fatherly rela- 
tionship. And it hungers none the less truly that it stays 
aloof from him, refuses to seek him in prayer, tries to forget 
him and be hidden from him, or even fights against all terms 
of duty towards him; even as the starving madman is none 
the less hungry, or fevered by hunger, that he refuses to eat. 

Now, this natural something in the soul, which makes God 
its principal and first want, includes very nearly its natural 
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every thing. It has not a faculty that is not somehow related 
to God. It feels the beauty of God, even his moral beauty. 
All its bosom sentiments would play around him, and bask in 
his goodness. _ Considering who God is, it has the feeling of 
admiration towards him, rising sometimes even up to the pitch 
of sublimity. God’s creating strength, and all-dominating 
sovereignty in good, are just that in the soul, without which 
he would not be sufficiently great. His omnipresence thought 
of, it may be with dread, is yet thought of also as the need- 
ed qualification of a complete world-care and government. 
Reason gets at no limit of rest and satisfaction till it culmi- 
nates in God. The imagination flies through solitary worlds 
of vacancy and cold, till it feels the brightness of God’s light 
on its wings, and meets him shining everywhere. Even fear 
wants to come and hide in his bosom; and guilt, withering 
under his frown, would only frown upon him if he were not 
just, or less just than he is. 

There is a kind of incipient feeling after piety thus, in 
what we call the religious nature. It has great sentiments 
swelling in its depths, honors waiting there for truth, glad 
emotions waiting to spring up and meet the face of God’s 
beauty, aspirations climbing after his recognition, dependen- 
cies of feeling running out their tendrils to lay hold of him 
in trust. 

Nor let any one imagine that these things are at all the 
less true under the perverse and perverting effects of human 
depravity. Human nature as created is upright, as born or 
propagated, a corrupted and damaged nature. But however 
corrupted and damaged, however fallen, it has the original 
divine impress on it, everywhere discernible. It has the same 
feelings, sentiments, powers of thought and affection, the 
same longings and aspirations, only choked in their volume, 
and crazed by the stormy battle of internal discord and pas- 
sion in which they have their element. The most sad fact — 
fact it is, and also evidence — of human depravity is, that the 
religious nature stands a temple still for God, only scarred 
and blackened by the brimstone -fires of evil; more majestic 
possibly as a ruin, than it would be if it did not prove its 
grandeur by the desolations it withstands. 
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Denying therefore, as we must, that human nature is less 
really religious because it is depraved, or damaged by sin, —. 
as on mere physiological principles it must be; denying also 
that it is made incapable of approving or admiring God, or 
being drawn by his beauty, it is not to be denied that there 
are times or moods when it will even be exasperated by his 
very perfections ; that is, when it is tormented by its own guilt- 
iness, and resolved on courses of life which God is known, with 
all his might of sovereignty, to oppose. At such times, there 
will flame up a horrible fire of malignity; and the better he 
is, the more dislike of him will be felt. But these are only 
moods. ,The same persons, in a different mood, when they 
are not'thinking of themselves, and not pressed by the sense 
of conflict with him, will think of him admiringly, and almost 
lovingly, and, as it were, feel after him, to know him more 
perfectly. The religious nature in them is more constant 
than their moods of perversity, and is reaching after God in 
a certain way of natural desire all the while. Holding fast 
now these conceptions of the religious nature, let us pass 
on, — 

2. To inquire what it is to be in the practically religious 
life; or, what is the same, to be in religious character. There 
is nothing practical in having a merely religious nature. A 
very bad man has it as truly as a good: the most confirmed 
Atheist has it. Mere natural desire, want, sentiment God- 
ward, do not make a religious character. They are even 
compatible and consistent often with a character most pro- 
foundly irreligious. What does it signify that the nature is 
feeling after God, when the life is utterly against him? If 
a man has a natural sense of honor, does it make him an hon- 
orable man, when he betrays every trust and violates every 
bond of friendship? If a man has a fine natural sensibility 
to truth, does it make him a true man, when he is a sophist or 
a liar in all the practice of his life? Where there is naturally 
a fine sense of moral beauty, and a capacity to draw the pic- 
ture of it even with admirable justice and artistic skill, does it 
make the man a morally beautiful character, when his life, as 
will not seldom happen, is a life in utter disorder and de- 
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formity? Even a thief may have a good sentiment of justice, 
and be only the more consciously guilty because of it. ‘There 
may even be a wondrously tender seysibility in the heart of a 
robber or assassin; such, that in his family, or among his 
clan, he will be abundant in the most gentle and kindest 
offices. And in just the same way a man may have the finest 
feeling of natural reverence to God, the highest sentiments of 
admiration for God’s character, the grandest rational convic- 
tions of his value to the world, as its moral Governor and 
providential Keeper; and yet not have so much as the first 
particle of genuine piety in the life. He may even go so far 
as to enjoy the greatness and beauty of God, and have the 
finest things to say of him, and have no trace of a genuinely 
religious character, any more than if he were enjoying or 
praising a landscape. He will do the two things, in fact, in 
exactly the same manner; and one will have just as much to 
do for his piety as the other. ' 

What, then, is it to be a practically religious man? When 
is it and how, that a man begins to be religious in the sense of 
religious character? To conceive this matter distinctly, two 
things need to be understood beforehand. First, that religious 
character is more than mere natural character, and different 
from it, as what we are by constitution is different from what 
we do, and practically seek, and freely become. It is that 
which lies in choice, and for which we are thus responsible. 
It is made by what the soul’s liberty goes after, with a reign- 
ing devotion, — what it chooses and lives for as its end. If 
the man, therefore, lives for himself, or for the world, as all 
men do in the way of sin, he is without God, without religious 
character, and is all the more guilty in it, that his nature is 
feeling after God in throes of disappointed longing. ‘Then 
again, secondly, it must be understood that souls are made for 
God, to have him always present in them, and working in 
their liberty itself, even as gravity is in matter, impelling its 
motions. They are to know God and be conscious of him, 
even as they know and are conscious of themselves. They 
are to live and move and have a being in him, — not as omni- 
presence only, but as inward revelation. Inspiration is to be 
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their life, and their freedom is to be complete in the freedom 
and sovereignty of God. As they are God’s offspring, they 
are to live in his Fatherhgod, and have their finite being com- 
plemented in the sense of his infinite greatness and perfection 
inwardly discovered. 

Assuming these two points, it follows that a man is never in 
religious character till he has found God; and that he will 
never find him, till his whole voluntary nature goes after him, 
and chimes with him in his principles and ends. Whatever 
ends he has had of his own must be given up, as being his 
own, and God’s must be enthroned in him by a supreme devo- 
tion. “Ye shall seek for me and find me, if ye search for 
me with all your heart.” God cannot have room to spread 
himself in the soul, and fill it with his inspirations, when it 
is hugging itself, and is habitually set on having its own ways. 
A great revolution is so far needed, therefore, if it is to find 
God; for God cannot be revealed in it, or born into it, save 
when it comes away from all its lower ends to be in God’s. 
No movings of mere natural sentiment reach this point. 
Nothing but a voluntary surrender of the whole life to his 
will prepares it to be set in this open relation to God. And 
just here it is, accordingly, that religious character begins. 
The soul, as a nature, feeling instinctly after him, baffled still 
and kept back by selfdevotion, has in fact no trace of piety. 
It is only when God is moving into it, and living in it, that 
the true piety begins: this is the root and life of the reli- 
gious character. Now it communes knowingly with God, 
receives of God, walks with God, and lives by a hidden life 
from him. Now, for the first time, the religious nature is 
fulfilled, and all its longings rest in the divine fulness. It 
has found God. Observe now, — 

3. How easily, and in how many ways, the workings of the 
mere religious nature may be confounded with the workings 
of religious character, and, as successful counterfeits, take 
their place. The admiration of God’s beauty, — what is it, 
some will say, but love? Do we not, then, all of us love 
God? The sentimental pleasure felt in God’s qualities, — what 
is it but the real joy of religion? and how satisfactory it is 
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to think so! Even the soul’s deep throbs of want, — what 
are they but its hungerings after righteousness? and that 
void of hunger must be filled, even though it refuses to be. . 
So they think. In short, there is a vast religious poetry in 
the soul’s nature ; and what is it all but a religious character 
begun? Is any thing more certain, as we look on man, than 
that he is a religious being; and what is this, by a straight 
inference, but to say that he has a naturally religious charac- 
ter? And so it comes to pass, that religion is the same thing 
as mere natural sentiment; and the feeling after God — poor, 
flashy delusion ! — substitutes the finding God altogether. 
And this it is thought — by alas, how many !— is the more 
intelligent kind of religion. They love to hear of it, because 
- it plays on their natural sentiment so finely. It is almost a 
modern discovery, and they love to be religious in this way. 
It will not organize a church, or raise a mission, or instigate 
a prayer, or help any one to bear an enemy, and even quite 
dispenses with finding God ; the Spirit of God bearing wit- 
ness with our spirit is not in it; and, for all this, it seems 
to be a more superlative kind of religion ! 

We can hardly think it possible that a feeble imposture like 
this should beguile the most common understanding ; and yet 
we have had a most eloquent teacher of this religion vaunt- 
ing himself in it, here in our New England, as if it were the 
true Christianity! He finds a natural reverence for God in 
souls, sentiments of adoration towards him, longings that feel 
after him; and that he calls religion. All men have it; no 
man, even the worst, wants it. And the true doctrine is, that, 
living in the plane of nature, we are to cultivate ourselves in 
it, and grow better always — certain always of being religious 
because of it. And this kind of mock gospel is infusing 
itself, by a subtle contagion, into the general mind of our 
times; appearing and re-appearing in our literature, some- 
times in our sermons, and turning our youth quite away 
from every thing most vital and solid in the supernatural, 
soul-renewing doctrine of Christ. 

It is exactly the religion of Herod, who did many things 
under John’s preaching, and heard him gladly, and then took 
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off his head to please a dancing woman. He had all the 
sentiments of religion, and loved to have them brought into 
play ; but the graceful trip of dancing feet pleased him a 
great deal more! Pilate, the Roman, had the same religious 
nature, felt the greatness, quivered in sublimest awe of Jesus, 
and devoutly washed his hands to be clear of the blood, and 
ended by giving up the glorious and majestic victim to his 
murderers. Felix had the same religion; so had Agrippa; 
so had Balaam; and the world is full of it, — sensibility to 
God, truth, right, coupled with a practical non-reception 
of all. 

It results, accordingly, just as we should expect, that there 
are always two kinds or classes of religion in the world; 
those which are the product of a religious sentiment more 
or less blind, and those which look to the regeneration of 
character; religions that are feeling after God, and a true 
religion that finds him, and discovers him inwardly to the 
soul. The religion of the Athenians was of the former class, 
and all the idolatrous religions of the world are of the same 
kind. What a sublime and almost appalling proof of the 
religious nature of man, feeling dimly, groping blindly after 
God, imagining that he is somewhere and everywhere; in 
the sun, in the moon, in the snakes of the ground, the beetles 
of the air, the poor tame vegetables of the garden, the many- 
headed monsters carved in wood or stone, that never were 
anywhere but in the crazy fancy of superstition! Look on 
these, and see how man feels after God: does he therefore 
find him? And if we speak of character, truth, love, mercy, 
purity, in what do these blind struggles of our almost divine 
nature issue, but in a defect of every thing heavenly, and 
even comely? What but hells of character are these idola- 
trous religions ? 

Under the guise of Christianity, too, we may distinguish at 
least two kinds of religion, that are corrupted in a greater or 
less degree by infusions of the same error. One is the reli- 
gion of forms, where the soul is taken by them as a matter of 
taste; loves to play reverence under them; has a great delight 
in their beauty, antiquity, order; and takes the mere senti- 
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mental pleasure it has in them, and the hope of being buried 
in them, for the certain reality of religious character. The 
other is a religion of sentiment throughout, and fed by rea~ 
son ; feeling after God in the beautiful and grand objects of 
nature ; pleased to have such high sentiments towards him ; 
taking hold of these sentiments to cultivate them more and 
more ; delighted with Christ’s beautiful lessons of natural 
virtue ; and praising him even as the finest of all the great 
men of the world! It is not intended, under either of these 
mistaken forms of worship, to renounce Christianity ; and the 
mischiefs they propagate in their adherents are in all degrees. 
Sometimes the infusion of sentimentality is slight, sometimes 
it quite takes the place of piety, and there is no room left 
for so much as a vestige to grow. Now, the true gospel is 
that which brings a regenerative power, and creates the soul 
anew in God’s image. Any religion that has not this is so 
far a mock religion. The true test question, therefore, by 
which every man is to try his religion is this, — have I found 
God init? Has it more than pleased me? has it pierced me, 
brought me to the light, given me to know God? If it has 
not done this for you, too little cannot be made of it. And 
the sooner it is cast behind you, with all its fine sentiments, 
in a, total turning of your heart to God himself, the better.. 
The life of God in the soul of man, —that is religious char- 
acter, and beside that there is none. And that is salvation, 
without which there is no salvation. For this it is that 
makes salvation ; that the soul, before without God, alienated 
from the life of God, is won back to a real God-welcome, and 
has him revealed inwardly in holy Fatherhood, as the life of 
its life. Hungry as the prodigal, it has come back from its 
wanderings in shameful penitence, to be greeted with a kiss, 
and clothed again, and feasted, and hear its Father say, “O 
dead, thou art alive again!” ; 

Having endeavored, in this manner, to impress the wide 
distinction between a religious nature and a religious char- 
acter, between feeling after God and finding him, I must 
bring my illustrations to a close. 


The sum of the whole matter is this, — understand, have 
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it never to be disguised from you, that your salvation lies in 
finding God, and that you may know your salvation only as 
you know that you have found him,— know that you have 
found him as the graciously felt preserver, the conductor, 
guide, peace, joy of your heart. You will not know him 
outwardly, but within, by the secret flood of his movement 
in your life. You will be consciously configured to his 
character as once you were not; raised, exalted, married 
to his ends, one with him. Count yourself no Christian, 
because you “like thoughts and discourses about God. Be 
jealous of any gospel that merely pleases you, and puts your 
natural sentiments aglow. See God in the flowers, if you 
will ; ‘but ask no gospel made up of flowers. Look after a 
sinner’s gospel, one that brings you God himself. Doubt- 
less you are hungry; therefore you want bread, and not any 
mere feeling after it. Understand the tragic perils of your 
sin, and think nothing strong enough for you but a tragic 
salvation. Require a transforming religion, not a pleasing. 
Be enticed by no flattering sentimentalities, which the chil- 
dren of nature are everywhere taking for a religion. Refuse 
to sail in the shallows of the sea; strike out into the deep 
waters where the surges roll heavily, as in God’s majesty, 
and the gales of the Spirit blow. Man your piety as a great 
expedition against God’s enemies and yours, and hope for 
no delicate salvation, not to be won by great sacrifices and 
perils. 

Let me add in this connection, also, a word of necessary 
caution respecting a particular form of unbelief that is now 
common. How many are beginning to say, and have it for 
a fine discovery, that there is no such thing as a distinction 
of kind among men; nothing to hang a distinction of worlds 
upon; nothing to make that distinction better than a super- 
stitious moonshine of the past ages! Saints, and not saints ; 
born of God, and not born; sons of God and aliens, — these 
are all a kind of fiction that has come to an end. Are we, 
are not all, religious, all good ?— some a little, some more, 
and some very good? Even where there is no pretence of 
piety, where there is great wrong, corruption, brutality of life, 
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is there not still a little sense of God that only wants to be 
increased ; some tender yearnings after God, however sup- 
pressed ? What have we, then, but distinctions of degrees, 
and no distinction of kind? Where, then, is the footing for 
heaven and hell? Let this fiction go: it is time now to be 
clear of it. I have shown you here, I think, where the true 
distinction lies, and the profound reality of it. No great 
gulf fixed was ever thought of that is wider or deeper, or 
more absolute. It is the distinction between a religious 
nature and a religious character. We all have such a nature, 
feeling after God; but we have not all found him. We all 
have religious sentiments, desires, yearnings; but how many 
never choose a religious end! how many, in fact, never did 
any thing in the practical life, but trample the sentiments, 
desires, yearnings of their nature, in lives of disobedience, 
and a fight of rejection against God and every holy thing! 
No, my friends, the gospel distinctions are not gone by; the 
heaven and hell of the Scripture are not yet antiquated. 
Here they stand, based in the everlasting distinction of 
kind: darkness and light, chaos and order, falsehood and 
truth, are not more opposite, more impossible to be recon- 
ciled. A religious nature signifies nothing where there is 
no religious character; nothing, I mean, but the greater 
wrong and wrath the more deserved. 

Once more, it must strike you all alike, the most unreli- 
gious as truly as the others, that it is a very great thing, 
in such a view as that now presented, to have a religious 
nature. Oh, if you had any true sense of it, you would even 
begin to tremble at the thought of yourselves! See, the 
whole world over, in all ages and times, men shaping their 
strange religions: they are groping all and feeling after God, 
to them the unknown God. And you, it may be, are doing 
the same. Your great nature, made in his image, answers 
to him, reaches after him in suppressed longings. A sublime 
uneasiness keeps you astir, and you know not what it means. 
You think of it often, perhaps, or even speak of it complain- 
ingly, that God has made your life so strangely barren. The 
secret of it is, that you are empty, hungry, shivering in the 
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cold, for want of God; and that because you seek him not. 
Always feeling after what you always have not, and even 
refuse to have: how can it be otherwise? And what is to 
become of this great, almost divine nature, that is heaving 
thus in your bosom? This will become of it, and nothing 
else. It will grope and writhe and sigh, only tasting now 
and then little admirations of God, till finally its lofty affini- 
ties will all go out and die. All faculties that cannot have 
this use grow stunted and thin and withered, even though 
it be only an arm or a leg. How much more the godlike 
powers and affinities of this religious nature, when for years 
and years they cannot have their God, —receptivities all, 
yet never allowed to receive. 

So God understands himself, and therefore keeps himself 
near, wanting to be found. Even as the apostle told those 
groping, blind men of Athens, “ Though he be not far from 
any one of us.” They were all feeling after him instinct- 
ively, even in their vices and grim idolatries; and still he 
was nigh, ready, behind their thinnest veils of thought, to 
break through into the discovery of their heart. God was 
pronounced, in fact, upon their whole nature, in every faculty 
and fibre. And yet they could not find him. Therefore, 
also, he became at last incarnate in his Son, and put himself 
before their senses, and took society with them, and showed 
them what they might have thought impossible, that the 
unseen, infinite Being has a suffering concern for just those 
hungry natures that in sin are groping after him. And 
this Christ is for us all,— “the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God.” The veil is taken away. To come 
unto Jesus now, and believe in him as one come out from 
God, is really to find him. No one can earnestly seek him 
now, and miss of him. Mere feeling after him by dim 
instinct will not find him, but earnest, honest, prayerful 
seeking will. And therefore he declared himself, in his 
first sermon, when he took up his ministry, — would that all 
ye hungering and groping souls could hear the promise ! — 
«‘ Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. For every one that asketh 
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receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened.” What an opening is that 


which opens the discovery of God! and what a finding is 
that which finds him! 


HYMNS FROM THE GERMAN. 


TO THE ORIGINAL MELODIES. 


XLiIl. 


Joachim Neander, 1679. A very popular hymn, and a special favorite of 
Friedrich Wilhelm III. of Prussia. 


Praise the Almighty, —the King of a glory unbounded! 
Praise, O my spirit, with choirs of angels surrounded ! 
Join the full throng ; 
Wake, harp and psalter and song ; 
High be the thanksgiving sounded ! 


Praise the Almighty, o’er all things who regally reigneth ! — 
Who, as on wings of an eagle, uplifteth, sustaineth, — 
Who giveth food, 
All gladness and safety and good : 
Thanks for what was, — what remaineth. 


Praise the Almighty, who skilfully for thee provided ; 
Who lent thee thy health and strength, and then graciously guided ! 
What need or grief 
For them hath failed of relief 
Who under his feathers abided ? 


Praise the Almighty! thy lowly state visibly tending, 
Down from the heavens his streams of benevolence sending ; 
Think of it, man! 
Think what Omnipotence can, 
Its love all around thee bending. 
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Praise the Almighty ! that living name, praise with emotion ; 
All things that have breath, that holy name praise in devotion ! 


He is thy light ; 
Soul, keep it ever in sight : 
Praise him for evermore. Amen. 


N.L. F. 


XLII. 
WENN WIR IN HOCHSTEN NOTHEN SEIN. 


PAUL EBER. 


WHEN all our way is hedged around, 
And out or in no path is found ; 

Of help or counsel there is nought, 
Though late and early it be sought, — 


Then this must be our trust alone, 
That we, together and as one, 
May cry, O faithful Lord! to thee 
For rescue from our misery, 


And lift to Heaven our heart and eye 
With true contrition’s sorest sigh. 

To all our sins be pity sent, 

And soften all their chastisement ! 


Look not upon them, though so great ; 
Absolve us from their guilt and fate ; 
Stand by us in the pains we bear ; 
Strike off the yokes and chains we wear. 


Lo! for the grace of each free gift, 
Shall grateful hearts their praise uplift ; 
And, subjects to thy saving word, 
Here and hereafter bless the Lord. N. L. F. 
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; 
THE SOUL’S THIRST FOR GOD. 


In your last letter, my friend, —so full of longing and discon- 
tent; so sad, and yet, to the Christian eye, so hopeful, because 
expressive of sincere seeking, and an earnest aspiration, — you 
ask: ‘What is the meaning of this restless uneasiness, that so 
fills my soul of late? Why does the routine of daily duty and of 
social enjoyment no longer satisfy me? Why do even the higher 
manifestations of art and beauty fail to give the repose I seek? 
Is all of life to be thus unsatisfying, —the grasping for realities, 
and finding only shadows? Is every hope of satisfaction from 
outward comfort, or from the full development of the mental 
powers, to prove mere chimeras?” 

No, my friend. This very restlessness and dissatisfaction and 
weariness is the cry of your inmost soul for Him who alone 
can satisfy it,—the cry for God, even the living God. 

You say you believe in God; that is, you believe in one 
Supreme Being, who, in the beginning, created the universe, 
and gave laws to its existence; but who dwells apart in sacred 
solitude, as if all beneath his own absolute Being were unwor- 
thy his continued care and thought. Or you believe in God 
as merely a name for the impersonation of absolute Law. But 
you do not really, practically, believe in him as a Father. 
Though the words “Our Father” may often have passed your 
lips, or may, long since, have been hushed to silence, there is 
no real, heart-felt trust in him. For what do these simple, 
all-comprehensive words imply? God is Spirit, everywhere 
present, in and through all things,—a Presence everywhere 
around us, closer than the very air we breathe, upholding every 
moment our frail being, sending the life-blood pulsing through 
the veins, filling the lungs with their needed air; giving strength 
to the muscles, vigor to the nerves; adapting the light to the 
wondrous structure of the eye; attuning the ear to the manifold 
strains of Nature’s music; speaking ever to us, in the outward 
world, of his immanent presence, power, wisdom, and love, — 
in the crystal forms of each fragile snow-flake, in the delicate 
and marvellous tracery of frost-work on the cottage window, — 
pine groves and torrents, and mountain glaciers and Alpine 
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ferns, all disappearing under the magic touch of the gentle morn- 
ing sunbeam, as if designed to lift the first waking thoughts to 
the heavenly Artist ; in the wayside flower, the gift of his love; 
in the ocean’s ceaseless roar, and the sighing of the deep pine 
forests; in mountain fastnesses, and the solitude of the desert; 
on the sunny hillside, and in shady groves, — everywhere is 
he present, the Creator, the Upholder, the Life of all; in whom 
all things live and move, and have their whole being. 

Is such your faith in God,—receiving your daily blessing as 
directly from a Father’s hand? The food that covers your 
table, — do you thank God in your soul for his constant care 
and bounty, as you partake of your daily meal? The water 
that quenches your thirst, or the rain that moistens the parched 
earth, — is it received as from Him who is the Father of the 
rain? The flowers that charm your eye by their fragile love- 
liness, — are they enjoyed as the expression of his thought of 
beauty, and his gift of speaking love to you? 

Does the rising sun whisper of God’s presence; and the sun- 
set clouds, and the gathering shades of evening, still speak of 
the same Father’s care? Does the storm echo his voice, and 
the quiet stillness of some summer hour as audibly breathe his 
praise ? 

This is to believe in God, —to have him thus, a living, lov- 
ing, holy Presence, everywhere about us; a Father, caring for 
us, guiding, guarding all things, —the Life of all. 

And not only about and around, but even more truly with 
us. The Fountain of all thought; the Source from which all 
our powers of mind and soul are derived and upheld; the Power 
in and through whom we live and move, and have our whole 
being. This is to believe in God,—to have an ever-growing 
trust in him, in things little as well as great; to be led by 
him as a child by a parent; and, when it cannot see and know 
in its ignorance, to look up confidingly, and feel ever beneath 
the Everlasting Arms. 

You may reply, “I assent to all this, but I do not realize 
it; it is all like a beautiful poem or dream to me.” Yes, my 
friend, and so it will be, until, feeling your inward want, and 
so interpreting the cry of your inmost soul for God, you strive 
to realize it; until the bitter struggle, and the restlessness which 
will not, and cannot be stilled, leads you to seek rest in God. 
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No truths about God, no mere repetitions of phrases and creeds, 
will satisfy you ; no repeating the words“ Our Father ;” but the 
seeking him, until you feel and know him with and in you. 

And thus to seek him will require the resolute will, the 
earnest effort of your best powers, the direction and control of 
the attention and thoughts. 

And this faith—this simple trust of the heart, even more 
than the conviction of the intellect — you must seek through com- 
munion with Christ, and prayer, and the resolute opening of 
your soul to all pure and heavenly influences. It comes not of 
itself, as by miracle, but flows from earnest thought, true effort, 
the soul’s deep cry of need; fidelity to your higher, nobler, as- 
pirations ; and prayer to God, even amid doubt or perplexity. 
And not unaided or alone will be your efforts: for the Holy 
One himself will draw near to you, infusing help and life and 
trust into your soul; and as you seek to come to him in 
humility, and with a child’s heart, so will he at length guide 
you to that Christ-like attainment, where, in holy submission, 
trust, and love, you can say from your inmost being, and in 
heartfelt sincerity, ‘Our Father.” H. M. 


CONDITIONS OF PEACE ON EARTH. 


On the earliest page of human history, when our primal 
parents had eaten the fruit of the forbidden tree, and were 
summoned before the Lord God to receive his condemnation 
of their sin, we find all the bitterness and hardship, all the 
agony and woe of their sentence summed up in the words, 
‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” it being thus 
signified that disobedience should result in labor, turmoil, 
strife: and it is a sublime and subtle coincidence of the 
Bible narrative, one which shows the unity of its spirit and 
plan, that four thousand years after this primal curse, when 
that Being was entering into life who was destined to save the 
world from its burden of woe, and restore its children to a 
paradise more precious than what they had lost, —that, on the 


eve of this glorious event, the first words of the angelic song 
VOL. XXXV. 23 
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which have reference to men should be the benediction of 
peace. O ravaged, bleeding, war-shattered humanity! where, 
amid all the effects of that awful sentence, has there been any 
thing more terrible than the toil of war, the bloody sweat 
that has stained your face age after age on the battle-field ? 
And amid all the blessings which even the angels could sing 
for earth, amid all the bright hopes that were centred in 
your Redeemer’s coming, where is there one, so far as this 
world is concerned, more precious, more significant, more 
longed for than the blessing of peace? 

But, alas! why is it that we have not yet entered on its 
possession? ‘The angel song had hardly died away from the 
skies of Judea, before it was followed by the clash and shout 
of battle. The great tide of blood has rolled on through the 
ages of Christianity as deep and fierce as ever it did through 
those of barbarism. ‘The sword is yet very far from being beat 
into the ploughshare, or the lion and the lamb from lying down 
together. Our own land, which we were so fond of regard- 
ing as enlightened and Christianized in this respect beyond 
all others, has even now but just emerged from one of the 
most fierce and devastating wars which ever glared in the 
face of heaven; and, though for the present moment there is 
a pause among the great nations of the earth, we feel their 
relations with each other are settled on no sure and solid 
basis, and that with the slightest provocation they will rush 
together again in all the woe and horror of the battle-field. 
Oh, why does the promise that so many hearts are yearning 
for, —oh, why does it linger on its way ? 

There is only one answer possible.’ It is because the world 
has not yet complied with the great conditions of peace. It 
was never announced as coming to us in the midst of injust- 
ice and sin and shame; never announced as coming to a part 
of God’s children at the expense of all the others. It has 
its own especial.laws and principles, — is a flower of heaven 
which, to bloom and thrive in all its beauty, must be encircled 
also with the atmosphere of the celestial clime. And now, 
when our memories are fresh from the horrid scenes of war, 
now when we are laying anew the foundations on which to 
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build for the mighty future, we cannot remind ourselves too 
earnestly of what are the great divine conditions on which 
alone we can have a permanent peace. 

The first is the golden rule in its application to the life and 
property and the self-control of our fellow-men. It is the 
violation of this law which has been in every age of the 
world the fruitful source of strife. The great nations of 
antiquity seem to have devoted all their powers to the single 
work of conquest. They had scarcely an idea of gaining 
any thing for themselves otherwise than by taking it away 
from somebody else. It was might, everywhere, that made 
right ; and one part of the world was looked upon as having 
no other object in its creation than simply to be fought for 
and ravaged by the other. Nor have we reached a much 
higher plane of action, at least for national affairs, even in 
our Christian lands. When England plays the part of a neu- 
tral in the mighty struggle between freedom and slavery, and 
sends forth her Alabama and Shenandoah to burn our com- 
merce from the seas, how much regard does she have for the 
golden rule? When France takes advantage of our weak- 
ness, and sends a foreign prince and a hireling army to impose 
a monarchy on republican Mexico, who believes she has 
asked beforehand whether she would like to have the same 
thing done to herself? And, in our own country, how much 
of our legislation during the last eighty years, — how much, 
too, of that which is going on in Washington during the 
present winter, is based on the principle of giving to the poor 
and weak the same blessings that are claimed by the wise 
and strong? Our great communities, the world over, are 
mean, grasping, selfish. The first question asked is, not how 
an action will affect another, not how we should like to have 
it done if we were in another’s place; but how it will affect 
ourselves, and whether we are able to do it. Go into Con- 
gress, and propose that every law which is passed there shall 
first be brought to the test of the Saviour’s great precepts, and 
you will be laughed at as a radical, a visionary, a fool. It is 
expediency, commerce, prejudice, the absurd customs and 
traditions of the past, that are made the test; not God and 
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Christ, and the eternal law of love. And the great end for 
which we are striving is not the welfare of our race, not 
the growth and improvement of the world at large, but the 
advancement of ourselves, the getting into our own posses- 
sion of every thing we now see in the possession of those 
around us. 

It is utterly impossible, however, to pursue such a course 
as this without its leading in the end to war. God has en- 
dowed every being on earth with the instinct of preservation, 
with the impulse to resist the tearing away of what he has 
made his own. You cannot tread on the very worm beneath 
your feet, without its turning to resist you. Dead matter, even, 
will repel the blow which is struck against it. And so long as 
human nature is what it is now, full of grit and flint, the 
smiting of it with the steel of avarice and injustice and wrong 
will bring forth the blaze of war. Yea, even under the 
reign of our Saviour’s principle, “ Resist not evil; and, if a 
man take thy coat, give him thy cloak also,” — the trespassing 
on the rights of others is found not the less surely to have its 
end in the battle-field. Our heavenly Father himself has 
arranged things so that, according to the laws of our nature, 
the success of the tyrant and the oppressor over the unresist- 
ing weak is made by that very means to bring forth its own 
punishment. We remember, while travelling at the South a 
few years ago, seeing a little boy only three or four years 
old, the son of a planter, furnished with a long whip that he 
was applying to the backs of the negro children with whom 
he was at play; and, as he did so, his father, laughing, ex- 
claimed, “ That’s right, my son, lay it‘on hard; you might as 
well learn now as any time how to be master.” The victims 
of the little tyrant were, of course, afraid to resist; and the 
whole thing seemed about as mean and cowardly as any thing 
it was possible to imagine. But in this one incident, small as 
it may seem, is the whole secret of the fighting, murder, and 
turmoil in which the society of the South has been involved 
for years. The children who were thus brought up on the 
plantation to tyrannize over the unresisting blacks, when they 
were sent to school, or came to mingle with each other in 
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business, had the domineering habit so established that very 
naturally they would attempt the same thing with each other ; 
and the result inevitably was the bowie-knife and pistol.* It 
is this, too, which contains the whole mystery of our civil 
war. There is the strictest logical connection between the 
whip of that little boy on one side, and the firing on Sumter 
and the horrid scenes of Belle Isle and Andersonville on the 
other. The people, who had learned from childhood to stand 
on the neck of the negro slave without being resisted, had no 
idea but that they could do the same thing with the North; 
and to-day we see the result of this unresisted persecution of 
the blacks in the long roll of five hundred thousand slaughtered 
whites. And so it must always be with every kind of oppres- 
sion, You cannot mock the great law of God, that whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that also must he reap. And the nations 
or the communities which trample down the rights of others 
without resistance are only nourished the more rapidly into 
those passions which lead them to fight among themselves. 
The only true course is our Saviour’s golden rule. It con- 
tains not only the highest religion, but the profoundest 





* It is hardly possible for a Northern man to understand how terrible the 
state of society at the South was for years before the war. It was our for- 
tune about ten years ago to be called as a teacher to a flourishing town in the 
South-west, boasting then of a college and two female schools. On entering 
the public square, our first sight was that of two men in front of the court- 
house with a revolver and bowie-knife at each other’s breasts, one of whom 
was a judge and the other a prominent lawyer of the place. Not a week 
passed in which there was not some case of shooting in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and during the court’ weeks, when the judges and lawyers came 
together, perhaps three or four. The college laws were made up largely with 
provisions against the use among the boys of bowie-knives, revolvers, and 
slung-shot. Even the clergy did not confine their operations to the good fight 
of faith. The Presbyterian minister, who had been having a violent contro- 
versy with his Baptist neighbor on Immersion, — the people all laid the great- 
est stress on a sound theology, —once told us, he had defended the truth with 
his tongue as long as he was able, and the next weapon he should take to that 
Baptist scamp would be a six-shooter. In a nine months’ experience with the 
army at the South in war we had actually less exposure to lead and steel than 
during the first nine months of a residence there in what was called a time of 
peace. Can Christians be too thankful that the cause of such a state of so- 
ciety is at last abolished ? 
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politics ever put forth on earth. The peace in which the 
Quaker colony of Pennsylvania was able to live with the 
Indian tribes for more than eighty years after its settlement, 
while all the other Europeans were engaged in deadly strife 
with them, is a notorious example of what it can do, even 
with the most savage and barbarous natures; and the adop- 
tion of this rule by the world at large, even in regard to the 
common affairs of business, would have saved us beyond all 
question from many of those great wars which are now such 
a blot on the page of history. 

Another condition of peace} one which grows out of the 
same great law of doing unto others as:‘we would have others 
do unto us, is equality of political rights. There is no great- 
er curse that society has had to bear than the tradition, 
coming down from the very twilight of civilization, that a 
certain part of a people has an inherent right to rule over the 
rest. We find it prevailing among all the nations of the old 
world, the power being confined with some to a single family, 
with others to an aristocracy, and with still others to a cer- 
tain class of the people ; and even here, in our own republic, 
where we are so fond of ridiculing the divine right of kings 
and the claims of a bloated aristocracy, and where we have 
carried out the idea of equal rights to the greatest extent, we 
are still clinging to the same old folly, to the prejudice that 
this is a white man’s government, and that a certain race, if 
not a certain class or a certain family, is to do all the ruling. 
But, alas, all history is full of the warning that such a principle 
means only war! God has placed the idea of civil liberty, of 
political right, in the breast of every being that he has made 
a man; and, though it may be stifled with ignorance and vice, 
though it may be kept in abeyance for ages by the weight of 
tradition and the strong arm of established authority, yet, 
sooner or later, and especially under the impulse of knowl- 
edge and Christianity, it will lead to convulsions, to revolu- 
tions, and to its assertion on the field of battle. The history 
of Europe during the last thousand years is one long effort of 
the common people to recover their political rights. The 
fabric of society is never stable which is built up merely on 
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the will of one part of the citizens, any more than that of a 
house is, which has its underpinning merely on the front side. 
You cannot find a case in all history where the denial of a 
voice in the government to any considerable part of the peo- 
ple has not resulted at last in the appeal to arms. And now 
that the great question is again before our own country on 
which Providence has repeated so many times its lessons; now 
that we are called upon to decide whether or not we will admit 
the vast body of freedmen among us to the right of suffrage, 
we may be as sure as the operation of God’s eternal laws, 
that its decision on the wrong side will plunge us again, 
sooner or later, the same as it has just done in Jamaica, into 
the dread horrors of civil war. The only safe and the only 
right course is in giving to every honest and loyal man among 
us a part in the government. ‘he idea that any person or 
family or class or race has the exclusive right of ruling, is, in 
its very nature, absurd. ‘The true theory of government is, 
that our rulers and legislators are simply the employees of 
the people, hired and paid the same as any other laborers, to 
do for us a certain kind of work; and there is no sort of 
reason why all the people, all for whom the work is done, 
and who are to pay for it, should not in this, the same as in 
every thing else, decide who shall be employed. What 
should we say of the man who should claim the divine right 
of building houses for all the American people, whether they 
wished him to or not; or of the family whose members 
should insist, with all the strength of armies, that they alone 
were to be the physicians of our country ; or of a vast part of 
the nation, who should contend that no one but themselves 
should sell the people bread? Would it not lead inevitably 
to bloodshed? And yet this is not a particle more absurd 
than that any one part of a people, large or small, should 
claim the exclusive right of making laws for the rest. It is 
something in which all have an interest, and in which all 
should have a voice. And in our case, the same as in every 
other, it is only so far as we shall build the nation on 
every man’s free will, and make every one feel it is a part of 
his estate, and that to harm it will be so much harm to his 
own property, that we can hope for a solid peace. 
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Another condition that we need to insist upon is mntual 
toleration. It is astonishing to see how many of the wars of 
history, if not actually produced, have yet been aided and 
intensified, by simply the natural differences there were be- 
tween the combatants. Every man is apt to think that what 
he has, and what he does, must of necessity be the best; and 
oftentimes that it is his absolute duty to go and impose it on 
his neighbors ; or, it may be, to try and exterminate them and 
theirs. Oh, how long and bloody is the list of wars that have 
arisen merely from a distinction of religious faith! The 
sharpest argument of bigotry has always been the sword. 
The odium theologicum is a phrase which has come to signify 
the bitterest kind of hate. ‘The cross was made ages ago to 
take the place of the Roman eagles as the standard of war. 
And even now, in spite of all that Christianity has done 
to enlarge and liberalize our sentiments, how many denomi- 
nations are there that look on all who differ from them 
in theology as so many foes! This intolerance, however, 
is not by any means confined to theology. The Romans 
regarded with dislike every one who was outside of their own 
dominion, their very name for enemy being the same as that 
for stranger. A difference of language, of habits, and of 
occupation, has been, in many instances, the cause of strife. 
And some of the worst wars in history, those against the 
Moors in Spain, the negroes in Africa, the Indians in Amer- 
ica, and the bitterness against the colored race in our own 
land, have had their foundation in a thing so utterly trivial 
as a difference of complexion. The whole thing is alike 
unchristian and unphilosophical. There are a thousand 
respects in which the Creator has made men to differ from 
each other on purpose. There are different objects and ends 
to be accomplished, different views of truth to be taken, dif- 
ferent kinds of work to be performed, which absolutely 
require. the widest possible diversity of opinion, form, and 
talent. You might as well demand, that the body should be 
all eye, all ear, all white, or all red, as that society should 
be all of one faith, one temper, one color. The man who 
hates any human being, from the mere fact that he is different 
from himself, is hating one of God’s wisest plans, yea, one 
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of those things which is contributing the most to the wel- 
fare of our race. We need all kinds of people, all sects of 
religion, all forms and varieties of talent, to make up a per- 
fect society, as we do all kinds of color to make up the pure 
white sunshine. And when we have come to tolerate our 
diversities, and to regard them not with hatred, scorn, or even 
ridicule, but as a part of God’s eternal wisdom; when, in 
short, we have come into the unity of the Spirit, then 
we shall have taken another long step towards the bonds of 
peace. 

Once more, there must be a large allowance made in every 
form of society for change, for growth, for progress. Con- 
servatism, which pretends to be such a friend of peace, and 
to have such a dread for every thing that would interrupt it, is, 
in reality, one of its greatest foes. The thing which is once 
established, it would keep for ever. There is no virtue or use 
or beauty which an institution or a custom can possess which 
is equal to that of its being old and venerable. And every 
effort which is made to change it, and to put something in its 
place which is nobler and better, is resisted with all the 
energy of blind devotion. The great movements of reform 
have always been met with conflict. You cannot find an 
institution so false and vile, but that somebody is ready to 
stand up and defend it; nor offer one so precious and impor- 
tant, but that somebody is sure to oppose it. Every truth in 
religion, every new principle in government, every step of 
social progress, almost every new invention in art, has had to 
have its baptism of blood. Yea, in many cases, the very 
things which conservatism is now clinging to with the most 
devotion, as our constitution and our old religious creeds, are 
the ones which in the beginning it resisted with the most of 
scorn and hate. — And there must always be this conflict until 
we recognize progress as being in itself an established prin- 
ciple of society. The universe was made to grow. The 
changes which are taking place in society, the impulses which 
lead on the radical and reformer, are divine, — are in perfect 
keeping with what God himself is doing in nature, and in the 
world at large. You might as well try to stop the earth 
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from moving onward in space, as to keep it from moving 
onward in time. The fiat of the Almighty has gone forth 
against the recognition of any thing but his own eternal 
nature as fixed and unchangeable. You cannot have even a 
graveyard remain always the same. The things which do 
not grow will rot. And the whole question is, not whether 
we will do without change at all, but whether we will have 
the change from life to life, — that which, like the growth of 
a spring garden, is sweet, harmonious, and beautiful; or that 
from death to death, the change of decay resulting in pollu- 
tion, ghastly sights, and foul and noxious vapors, which only 
the lightning shaft of war can drive away. — And it is always 
the resistance of progress, not the thing itself, which makes the 
difficulty. Bind down the oak with chains, and build it 
around with walls, and in growing it will snap them asunder 
with noise and commotion; but let it be free; give it full 
access to the light and air and the dew of heaven; and it will 
put forth its mighty limbs, and lift up its brow to the skies, 
without even a sound of growing that would wake an infant’s 
slumber. Put a reef before the bows of a ship, and the sum- 
mer breeze, or even the heaving of the tide, will rend apart its 
mighty ribs, and bring down its lofty pennon to the ocean 
depths ; but spread its sails to the breath of heaven, and give 
it the wide blue sea for a berth, and through night and day, 
through cloud and storm, it moves onward to its port, dis- 
turbed only by the roll of the billows, and resounding only 
with the music of its rushing prow. And so with society ; 
so also with the human soul. It is the effort to check their 
growth, to stop their progress, to bind them down with the 
traditions of the past, that leads to the shock and turmoil of 
war. Open before them the broad heavens of truth; adopt 
it as a principle that they are meant to reach forth for more ; 
let their growth be limited only by the divine power within 
them, — and the progress of humanity, like that of the green 
fields in the depths of summer noon, will be only another 
name for peace. 

And finally, with all these other conditions, we would not 
forget the need there is of a rich and true religious life, not 
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only in society at large, but still more in the secret chambers 
of the individual soul. It is not enough in our communities, 
that there should be a perfect set of laws between man and 
man, any more than it is that in the heavens the separate plan- 
ets should have their established relations to each other alone. 
There must be, apart from these, the great central sun, towards 
which all are attracted, and around which each one, in its own 
separate orbit, is made to revolve. The deepest foundations 
of the world’s peace must be laid in the inward peace which 
there is between the Deity and our own hearts. The man who 
has a war going on in his own soul can never be sure of keep- 
ing in harmony with the world around him. The demands of 
appetite and passion must be brought into unison with the 
law of God. The natural and the spiritual man within us 
must be reconciled together. And the creature, in spite of 
all the®excitement and disturbance with which he is sur- 
rounded, must be ready always and everywhere to say to the 
Creator, “ Thy will, and not mine, be done.” It is this con- 
dition which every human being is able at once to realize. 
It is something which rests on the action, not of senates and 
conventions and the world at large, but on that simply of the 
individual man. The Saviour is holding it out to us now and 
evermore in his open hand; and every one that will take it, 
every soul that through him will be at peace with God, even 
though his place here is in the battle’s van, and the shout 
and blaze of war are all around him, shall have, in the high- 
est and grandest of all senses, peace on earth. 

Christians, citizens, you that for the last four years have 
known in all their bitterness what the horrors of war are; 
you that through many a long and weary day of anxiety for 
your own dear ones, have yearned and wept and prayed for 
peace, — are you prepared to comply with these conditions ? 
It is a matter which comes before us at this time, not as a 
mere theory, but as a subject of the highest practical import. 
We have already gone a long way in the right direction ; but 
there is much, oh, how much! that remains yet to be done. 
Are we ready to go forward and consummate the glorious 
work? Are we ready to base our legislation, in all respects, fair 
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and square on the everlasting truth of Christ? It is these 
questions which are now before our Congress. It is these on 
which the whole country the present year is to make up 
its mind. And by all the teachings of the gospel, and 
all the admonitions of history; by all the horrid scenes of 
war that have just passed before our eyes; and by all our 
hopes now of a peace that shall last down through the ages, 
and on which the smile of the God of peace shall rest, — we 
are conjured to throw every other consideration to the winds, 
and decide them wholly and solely on the ground of the high- 
est Christian right. How, then, can we hesitate ?— how shrink 
back from the simple and straightforward course which the 
hand of God is opening so plain before us? Oh! it is strange 
that men of wisdom and sagacity, men who are Christians, 
and have the welfare of their country at heart, should again 
plant themselves deliberately on that side of wrong, of injust- 
ice, of mean and narrow prejudice, which has led to such 
terrible results in the past; and seek again to settle our diffi- 
culties by the poor, miserable expedients, which all the 
lessons of the last forty years, yea, of all time, have shown to 
be so vain and fruitless! But we will not despair. The 
great cause of peace, in spite of all that the weakness and 
folly of man can do, is bound to go on. Our heavenly Father 
has upheld it through too many a dark and cheerless hour in 
the past, for us now to be overwhelmed with doubt. Its 
everlasting principles, little by little, are being understood ; its 
great conditions year by year inserting themselves into the 
laws of nations: and by and by there shall come the Christ- 
mas eve, when the angelic host, not in Judean skies alone, but 
throughout the wide world, shall repeat their song, no more 
a prophecy, but the gospel’s grand fruition, “Glory to God 
in the highest ; peace on earth, good-will to men!” 


J. Cc. Ke 











THE SNOW. 


[For the Monthly Religious Magazine.) 
THE SNOW. 


How silently falls the snow! 
Like a tender blessing from God above 
To the weary, waiting world below ; 
How graciously falls the snow! 


See how the unsightly earth receives 

The covering that His mercy gives 

To hide her poor deformities ! 

How deftly to her breast of brown 

She hugs each snow-flake hurrying down, 
As glad to hide her visage, — marred 

And grimmed and torn and battle-scarred, — 
Glad to hide it out of sight, 

Beneath a veil so pure and white. 


O earth, poor earth! I’m weary too ; 
And sin for me, as well as you, 
Has woven her dark deformities ; 
For who so good, or who so wise, 
But that some weakness underlies 
And mars his best designs, and makes 
Abortive half he undertakes ? 
O earth, brown earth! I would for me 
Some veil of pity might descend, 
And cover, as the snow does thee, 
My failings alike from foe and friend! 


Well, in the grave it will be so; 
I shall be sacred then, I know! 
Friend and foe 
Will whisper, as they come and go 
About my dust; “ Poor soul! she lies 
Only a few short feet below ; 
She who was once so good and wise, 
So full of all sweet sympathies ! 
Ah! but the good die first, — and she 
Was of the best.” O Charity! 
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‘Though you should praise me never so loud, 





THE SNOW. 


Hiding a multitude of sins. 

Pity it is that it begins 

The other side of the grave. Go to, 

Fond fools! give to the dead their due 

Of honest praise, —no more. God knows, 
The brown earth, underneath her snows, 
Hides many a seam and many a sore, 

And many a wound but half healed o’er ; 
And are we better than before, 

Because the sods do cover us? P) 
Death, — has it power to cleanse us thus ? 
‘‘ The dead are sacred!” Even so; 
Therefore reproach them not. But, oh! 
Are not the living sacred too? 

What is it that we should do? 





O friends! be generous to-day ! 

Wait not till I am senseless clay ; 
Judge me with judgment tender, just, 
As you were sobbing o’er my dust. 
What I am now, that I shall be 

When the green sods are over me; 
No better, and no worse. Alas! 
Could I hear aught beneath the grass ? 


Could I hear aught in my white shroud ? 
Better one word of love to-day, 

Than fifty eulogies o’er my clay ; 

Better one tear of pity here, 

Than torrents of grief above my bier. 





O earth, brown earth! nay, brown no more; 
See what a white shroud wraps her o’er,— -§- 
Emblem of Charity, gentle, pure, 

Hiding the wounds it cannot cure, — 
While silently, silently still they come, 
The pitying snow-flakes, white and dumb ; 
Breathing a benediction each, 

Something deeper than human speech ; 
Saying, — or seeming as they said, 

While I listen with bowed head, — 

















times the peasantry were summoned in seasons of alarm or 
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“‘ Thus let thy pitying love o’erspread 

The failings of thy kind; and so, 

Be it friend or be it foe 

Hath wounded or traduced thee, take 

No weak revenge, for Love’s dear sake, 

And for thine own; but let the snow 

Of thy sweet mercy, like a pall 

Of tenderest love and pity, fall, 

A white, white shroud, — and cover all.” C. A. M. 


FircHBuRG, Mass. 


FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Tue death of Fredrika Bremer demands more than ordinary 
notice in this country. She loved and understood America. 
She wrote of it with a breadth and comprehension exceeding 
that of De Tocqueville, and carried home from our shores an 
inspiration which lasted for the remainder of her life, and 
secured the practical emancipation of Swedish women. 

Of the facts of her life we know very little. She was born 
at Abo, in Finland, in 1802. Whether of Finnish descent, 
we cannot tell, though we believed it when we saw the elfish 
pleasure with which she hid the purse or kerchief which had 
been heedlessly dropped, or childishly stole the bread or water 
from beside her friend’s plate. At all events she was gently 
born, and would say, with a sort of quiet pride, that her mother 
was entitled to a tabouret,’in the presence of the queen. Her 
father, Mrs. Howitt tells us, was an eminent Swedish mer- 
chant, who, when she was three years old, carried her to 
Arsta, her future home. 

Arsta was a very old estate, more than thirty miles in cir- 
cumference, and about thirty-six miles from Stockholm, on 
the shores of the Baltic. It included, like some of the old 
grants in Maine, quite a little archipelago. It reminded the 
stranger of the house at Mount Vernon, surmounted, as its 
two quaint stories were, with the belfry, from which in feudal 
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festivity to the side of their landlord. The upper flat fur- 
nished the residence of the family ; the lower, the offices and 
chambers of the servants, the grated prison, — of the same 
age as the clanging bell, — and the wide stone hall, in which 
tenants, invalids, or the “house poor” awaited the ladies of 
the family. There was a large garden, and you approached 
the principal entrance over two broad flights of stone steps, 
which spanned the terraces. 

Miss Bremer furnished a small sketch of the place to the 
edition of the “ Neighbors,” issued by her friend, Mr. Put- 
nam. ‘The frontispiece to the same volume is a copy of an 
oil picture of herself, in early youth. It shows that her face 
had its own merry charm, despite the large nose and general 
homeliness which she commemorates in so many of her hero- 
ines. 

The family consisted of three sisters, and a brother, who 
died early. What her early life was, her novels would sug- 
gest to us, even if she had not often spoken in this country of 
those sad, dark years. At what time her father died, we do 
not know, but it was not till he had cast the dark shadow of his 
tyrannical discipline over all her life. Probably the anguish 
which Hertha endured in her forced separation from Yngve 
Nordin, only typifies what our friend had herself passed 
through ; and, if she taught in those early days, as the news- 
papers say, it certainly was not because the family was poor ; 
but, perhaps, because her own pecuniary independence was 
denied her, and she forced her way to it, like her heroine, 
through an ‘Iduna-hall,” — which was also a blessing to the 
young women of her country. 

She did not hesitate to deplore her youth; there was a 
long time when life had no charms for her; she was con- 
stantly praying to die. Then it was, perhaps, that she formed 
the acquaintance of “ma chére mére,” a Swedish baroness, 
with whom she passed three years. This lady had conceived 
a bitter prejudice against Miss Bremer, who must have been 
early known as an Emancipationist ; but, at the bedside of a 
dying friend, all the bitterness melted away, and for three 
years the baroness claimed her as companion and friend. 
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After the death of her father, it is probable that a wider 
career opened to her. She came into closer connection with 
the peasantry, who idolized her, and began to write. It is 
about twenty-two years since the sudden popularity of “ The 
Neighbors,”’ forced it into a German translation, and Mary 
Howitt, then resident at Heidelberg, gave it to us in English, 
giving lierself thus a better claim to our gratitude than we can 
find in any of her original works. Miss Bremer was then 
forty years old ; and we have heard her tell of the golden 
glow which pervaded her whole life, when letter after letter 
came to her from the New World, full of the eloquent love 
of the young hearts her noble books had touched. From 
that moment, she longed to come to this country, and when 
there came to her a rumor of the movements making here, 
in behalf of the freedom of women, she felt as if she were 
divinely called. When she came, she left her mother and 
her invalid sister at Arsta, where they still lived in the sum- 
mers, — occupying a pleasant flat in Stockholm during the 
winter. This sister held to Fredrika the relation of coun- 
sellor and friend ; she was to her what Eliza Strickland was 
to Agnes, — not permitting her own best works to find fame 
and influence under the name of an idolized younger sister, 
as Eliza gave to Agnes the lives of Elizabeth, and Mary of 
Modena; but criticising, like a second self, with that tender, 
sisterly love, Miss Bremer has so well portrayed, all that she 
did. 

The cordial appreciation Miss Bremer gave to every thing 
in this country, all who came in contact with her can testify. 
“The English think they keep house well,” said she one 
day, “and I thought so till I came to America; but there is 
no house-keé¢ping in the world like that of an American lady, 
who leaves nothing to servants, but carries into every detail 
cordiality, refinement, and exquisite neatness.” She was 
pleased to see, too, that the “‘emancipated ladies,” as she 
jokingly called them, were, above all others, exquisite house- 
keepers. She ‘had expected it,” she said; ‘‘ but the whole 
world had declared it must be otherwise.” 

During her entire visit, she watched every thing that was 
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done for and by woman. It has been claimed by some of Miss 
Bremer’s friends, that she was not, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, a “ woman’s rights’ woman ; ”—“ she was feminine,” 
they say, ‘and exerted her influence only through books.” 
But Miss Bremer would have scorned such a defence: she 


-very plainly told a lady, now well known as one of the fore- 


most of those who demand the suffrage, but in 1850 some- 
what undecided in regard to that point, that her labors would 
be useless, until she claimed the power of self-protection. 
“Do you think,” she said, “that daughters would be as 
wretched as they are in Sweden, if women had the right of 
suffrage? No woman ever became a mother, without know- 
ing that a woman, even more than a man, requires a certain 
freedom.” 

In all her novels, Miss Bremer had shown what she wished 
to do; but she delayed any pointed appeal until she had se- 
cured, by her cheerful spirit, her genuine feeling, her appre- 
ciation of men, her full insight into family happiness, — the 
wide national influence she required. We have heard that 
Sweden and King Oscar were proud of Miss Bremer: we do 
not wonder at it. Never did a purer and sweeter soul find 
commemoration on paper. Her reception in America was a 
continued ovation, and she received it as it was meant. The 
simplicity of the state of society which her books revealed, 
appealed directly to the hearts of our country people. “Jane 
Eyre” itself hardly created a more vivid sensation than the 
“ Neighbors.” It is no credit to us that most of her books 
are now out of print, that circulating libraries do not keep 
them, and young ladies call them tedious. We would gladly 
see the old enthusiasm revive. We make here one or two 
significant extracts from the books she had published, pre- 
vious to her visit to this country. In the “H. Family,” she 


says, — 

«‘ A woman ought to have her own purse, great or small, 
whichever it may be, —ten, fifty, a hundred, or a thousand 
dollars, as the case may be,— but her own, for which she 
accounts to herself. Would you know why, you gentlemen 
who make your wives render an account of pins and far- 
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things? Why, most especially for your own peace and pros- 
perity, that the head of the house, who could with the greatest 
ease lay down a thousand rix-dollars, need not, for a few 
pence, lose the equipoise of his temper.” 

And then she goes on to show how needful it is that women 
should have it in their power to retrieve household disasters, 
without laying bare every detail to the tired eyes of the mas- 
ter; how essential it is that women should be able to give / 
At the time when these words were written, a lady canvass- 
ing for new subscribers to a benevolent society, was obliged, 
in this city of Boston, to call twice at every house; for no 
woman was free to give an annual sum, were it twenty-five 
cents or three dollars, till she had consulted her lord and 
master. There has been a great change since then, thanks 
to our own women; but not all that is needed. 

In the “ Father and Daughter,” Professor Nowby says to 
his daughter, on the day on which he gives her her legal free- 
dom, ‘ Are you so happy because you are for the first time 
becoming independent of me?” —*“ Yes,” replied Rosa ; “ for 
I am now, for the first time, really yours.” A profound phi- 
losophy touches here the real point of the case. Not even 
love can be given, where the whole soul is imprisoned and 
fettered. Entire freedom is essential to noble family rela- 
tions and a just state of society. 

Miss Bremer left this country with a heart full of earnest 
aspiration, and a life-long, affectionate regard for those with 
whom she had been most at home. Longing for mother and 
sister, she steamed up the Baltic, only to be met by a little 
boat, which put off to bring her the sad news of her sister’s 
death. She found her letters filed, but not criticised: her 
sister ‘had waited till they could go over them together, to 
mark out names, erase details, and fit them for the press. 
The terrible depression which took possession of the returned 
traveller is the best excuse for the few blemishes with which 
her generous pages were disfigured. 

In America, Miss Bremer had been greatly disappointed 
not to see Margaret Fuller. Not only was her imagination 
kindled by what she heard from the group of friends who had 
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clustered about her in their girlhood, but she wished to thank 
the woman who had written “‘ Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” It was while she was here that the storm-tost waves 
closed over that tost and wandering life. Perhaps the cir- 
cumstances kindled still farther a pathetic interest ; but when, 
after she had carried her book of travels through the press, 
she published, in 1856, her “ Hertha,” it was impossible not 
to see how she had mingled in that wonderful appeal the bit- 
ter experience of her own youth with the glowing traditions 
of her American friends. Hertha, among her pupils in the 
“Tduna Hall,” is Margaret Fuller in the midst of her “ Con- 
versations,” so far as a foreigner could seize and transpose the 
life. 

This book, less entertaining to read than those tales in 
which Miss Bremer bound herself by no definite, practical 
purpose, will remain immortal, perhaps unique, among the 
books of women; for it changed, in a most important respect, 
the laws of a great nation. ‘ Man lowers himself,” she said, 
on its protesting pages, “in proportion as he lowers us.” 
“The life of our young women is more gloomy and more fet- 
tered than that of a slave: that which is wanting is freedom 
and a future, — the bread and wine which give strength and 
joy.” “The Creator never intended that man alone, or that 
woman alone, but that man and woman united —the per- 
fected human being — should have dominion over the earth.” 
In this book, too, she referred to the ‘“‘ Woman’s Conven- 


‘tions” in this country, and made her hero cite with praise 


their “large-minded deliberations.” She showed how the 
happiness of the family increased with the freedom of the 
woman at its head, and, by the picture of tyranny and house- 
hold ruin which she drew, attracted the attention of her 
beloved king. 

We need not say, that, up to this time, whatever had been 
done for women in Sweden had been done under Miss Bre- 
mer’s inspiration. Female students had been admitted into 
the Musical Academy at Stockholm, the directors of the In- 
dustrial School had attempted the formation of a female class, 
and, under the noble-minded Professor Quarnstrémm, the 
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Academy of Fine Arts had for a time opened its classes to 
women. 

Bishop Agardh, in a pamphlet on “ Life Insurances for 
Women,” had drawn a darker picture than our novelist, and 
from Géottland came an excellent pamphlet as to the duty of 
the “State to establish Girls’ Schools.” Miss Arberg, ‘the 
distinguished surgeon of Stockholm, encouraged by Miss Bre- 
mer, had won a noble renown, and gave daily — like our Dr. 
Zakrzurska — time, patience, sweetness, and unguents to 
those who returned only abuse. 

We do not presume in the interpretation which we have 
given to “ Hertha;” for Miss Bremer, in her own preface, 
says, “I have poured into it more of my heart and life than 
into any thing which I have ever written.” And the libation 
was not offered in vain. 

Soon after its publication, her mother died ; and Miss Bre- 
mer, leaving the husband of her only surviving sister, Judge 
Quinning, in the old home at Arsta, went for several years to 
the continent. She was at Rome when, in 1858, the glad 
news reached her, that, at the opening of the Diet of 1857-8, 
King Oscar had proposed a bill entitling women to hold inde- 
pendent property at the age of twenty-five. All Sweden 
had read the book which had moved the heart of the king, 
and the assembled representatives rent the air with their 
applause. In the following spring, the inhabitants of the old 
university town of Upsala granted the right of suffrage to 
fifty women owning real estate, and to thirty-one doing busi- 
ness on their own account. The representative they were 
allowed to elect was to sit in the House of Burgesses. Miss 
Bremer was not ashamed to shed happy tears when this news 
reached her. If she had ever reproached Providence with 
the sharp suffering of her early years, she was penitent and 
grateful now. Only out of her own experience could she 
have spoken with the necessary power. It was with delight 
too deep for words that she saw the nation which had been 
first among the Scandinavians to liberate its slaves, at the 
voice of the Redeemer, take also the first step toward politi- 
cal emancipation for women. 
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When she returned to Sweden, she saw at her old home 
many of her American friends. They, too, saw with what 
distinction she was everywhere treated ; and how, when she 
appeared suddenly in any unusual place, she attracted such 
reverent observations as other nations would give to a crown 
prince. At last Arsta had to be sold. Judge Quinning’s 
duties kept him near to Stockholm the greater part of the 
year, and the necessary care of so large an estate was too 
heavy for two women who were growing old. But Miss 
Bremer would not sell out her own life-right. It was at 
Arsta she wished to die. 

From the time of her return, she seems to have devoted her- 
self chiefly to the interests of orphan girls; and she speaks of 
herself once as the mother of seven hundred children. She 
was connected with three different asylums, one of which was 
intended for the children of parents dead of cholera. She 
worshipped at the little Lutheran chapel at Arsta with the 
peasantry, on the Christmas morning of 1865. She took 
cold, but treated herself as she was accustomed to do, until 
Friday. When the physician was called, it was too late ; and, 
for two days and nights, he stood beside her bed. On the 
morning of Jan. 31, at three o’clock, at the age of sixty- 
three, she passed away, beloved and honored as are few pri- 
vate citizens. 

It fell to her friend, Professor Bugfalk, of Upsala, to trans- 
mit the news of her death to her friends in this country. 
May we soon receive such a memoir of her as we desire, from 
some warm-hearted Swedish woman! We are told that Swe- 
den boasts many Swedish authors. Mad. Carlen and Mrs. 
Leander, we believe, still write novels; Julia Nyberg pub- 
lishes at Upsal tender lyrics; Charlotte Berger imitates 
French novels at Stockholm ;- Marianne de Ehrenstrémm 
writes also of the Fine Arts: but, if there is one woman in 
Sweden worthy of the name, let her consecrate her pen to 
the memory of Fredrika Bremer. CritTo. 


Boston, Feb. 12, 1866. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


WASHINGTON’S VISION. 
From the Monatsschrift der Neuen Kirche.: 


WE have taken the following narrative from an English journal. 
It was related by Anthony Scherman, an old man ninety years of 
age, who heard the account from Washington’s own lips : — 

The darkest period of our Revolution was in the year 1777, 
when Washington, after repeated discouragements, withdrew to 
Valley Forge, to spend the winter. I saw very often the tears 
gush over the cheeks of our beloved commander, as if the trials of 
his brave soldiers lay heavily upon him. Washington was accus- 
tomed to pray in secret, and to implore God for his assistance ; 
and it was only through God’s help that we came forth from those 
dark days of sore tribulation. One day, Washington passed the 
whole afternoon alone in his room. When he came out, I observed 
that he was much more pale than usual, whereupon he related the 
following: “* As I was sitting at my table this afternoon, busily 
engaged in writing, my mind weighed down with cares, I perceived, 
right opposite to me, a female form of wondrous beauty. As I 
had given stringent orders that no one should interrupt me, I was 
so much astonished that I could not easily find words to address to 
my unexpected visitor, and to inquire the purpose of the interrup- 
tion. Twice, thrice, indeed four times, I repeated the question, 
without an answer: the figure only raised its eyes a little. I now 
felt a strange pressure over my whole body. I would have arisen 
from my seat; but the cold, steady look of my visitor deprived me 
of the will to do so. 

“‘T endeavored once more to address it; but my tongue was 
bound. An inexplicable, mysterious, irresistible power held me 
prisoner. I could do nothing more than gaze with fixed astonish- 
ment upon the apparition. By degrees the chamber was filled with 
light, and the image itself was clear and transparent. I could not 
think nor reason, nor make a movement. 
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‘‘T had just consciousness enough left, to know that I was staring 
upon the figure. I now heard a voice: ‘Son of the Republic, 
look up, and learn!’ Immediately the figure stretched out one 
arm, and pointed with the finger towards the east. 

‘* Bright clouds arose in the distance, which, as they lifted them- 
selves up, disclosed a startling prospect before me. 

‘“‘ Before me, spread out, lay all the lands of the earth, — Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. Between Europe and America I saw 
the billows of the Atlantic Ocean, heaving to and fro, and between 
America and Asia the swelling waves of the Pacific. I heard the 
same voice: ‘Son of the Republic, look up, and learn!’ Sud- 
denly I saw a dark image, as of an angel, hovering over the sea, 
between Europe and America. It scooped up water out of the sea 
with both hands, and with the right sprinkled some over America ; 
and with the left, some over Europe. 

‘* Immediately black clouds mounted up from these two directions, 
and met in the midst of the sea. There they stood still a long 
time ; afterwards they moved westerly, and veiled the American 
continent in thick darkness. Quivering lightnings played through 
the dark clouds; and I heard the deep sighing and lamentation of 
the American people. Again the angel scooped water out of the 
sea, and sprinkled it far and wide as before. The dark cloud 
drew itself back, and sunk into the sea. A third time I heard the 
voice: ‘Son of the Republic, the end of a century draweth 
near; look up, and learn!’ 

“The angel form now turned towards the enaths and out of 
Africa I saw a spirit of gloomy aspect coming, and approaching 
our land. 

** It hovered slowly and heavily over the cities and country. The 
people ran to arms, and stood in battle array, one part against 
another. As I was contemplating this scene, I saw a bright 
angel; upon his head a glorious crown, upon which the word 
‘Union,’ was written. In his hand he bore the American Star 
Banner, and planted it between the armies, crying out, at the 
same time, with a loud voice, ‘Hold; ye are brethren.’ Sud- 
denly the people threw their arms away, were friends again, and 
flocked around the Star Banner. Again I heard the mysterious 
voice: ‘Son of the Republic, the second danger is past; look up, 
and learn!’ And I saw cities and villages and fields constantly 
increasing in number and greatness, until the whole land, from the 
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Atlantic to the Pacific Qcean, was covered; and the people were 
in multitude as the stars in the heavens, and as the sands upon the 
seashore. Again I heard the voice: ‘Son of the Republic, the 
end of a century draweth near; look up, and learn!’ Hereupon 
the dark angel raised a trumpet to his mouth, blew three blasts 
thereon, scooped up water out of the sea with his hand, and 
sprinkled it over Europe, Asia, and Africa. Now my eyes beheld 
a frightful scene. Out of every one of those countries arose gloomy 
clouds, and rolled together in one mass. Through this shimmered 
a dull, red light. I saw multitudes of armed men. They were 
marching over the land, and sailing over the sea towards America ; 
which was soon covered with clouds. 

‘** And I saw how these vast armies devastated the country, and 
burnt the cities and villages. And as I heard the roar of the 
cannon, the clashing of swords, the shouting and the lamentations 
of millions engaged in deadly strife, then the mysterious voice 
came to me again: ‘Son of the Republic, look up, and learn!’ 

‘* Now again the angel raised his trumpet, and blew a long, fright- 
ful blast. Suddenly a light broke forth. It drove away the dark 
clouds which were brooding over the American continent. At 
the same time I saw the angel with the glorious crown, upon 
which the word ‘ Union’ stood written, with the American Star 
Banner in one hand, and a sword in the other, coming down from 
heaven, accompanied by legions of glorified spirits. These joined 
themselves immediately with the American people, who had been 
almost conquered, but now took fresh courage, and renewed the 
order of battle. Again, amidst the awful tumult of war, I heard 
the mysterious voice: ‘ Son of the Republic, look up, and learn!’ 

‘* After the voice, the dark angel scooped up, for the last time, 
water out of the sea, sprinkled it over America, and in a moment 
the dark cloud rolled back, with the armies which it had brought 
with it, leaving victory to the American people. Then I beheld 
cities and villages rise where they had stood before, whilst the 
glorified angel planted the Star Banner among the people; and 
cried with a loud voice: ‘So long as the stars shine in heaven, 
and the heavens send down dew upon the earth, so long shall the 
Republic stand.’ And in the mean time he took the radiant crown 
from his head, —on which the word ‘ Union’ was written, — set 
it upon the Star Banner, and all the people, who had knelt down, 
cried out, ‘Amen !’ 
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‘“‘ By degrees now the apparition began to disappear, and at last 
the female form stood before me in my chamber; and I heard the 
voice again: ‘Son of the Republic, what thou hast seen is to be 
interpreted as follows: three great dangers threaten the Republic. 
The second is the greatest. If this is overcome, it can withstand 
the whole world. Let every child of the Republic learn to serve 
its God, its fatherland, and the Union.’ With these words the 
form vanished. I arose from my chair, and have the conviction 
that the birth, the progress, and fate of the Republic of the United 
States of America were revealed to me.” 

‘“‘ These words,” said Mr. Scherman, “I heard from Washing- 


ton’s own lips.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


L. C. A., ob. Feb. 10, DccCLXVI., AT. LXXIV. 
G. E. A., ob. Jun. 10, DccCLXv., £T. XVII. 


The double allusion, in the very touching and tender stanzas which follow, 
will be understood by most of our readers. One whose family name is 
breathed with benedictions in all our churches has recently laid down the 
burden of a physical life, painfully but patiently borne, for the glorified body. 
The other gave up her young life, last summer, in devoted service to the 
freedmen’s schools at Charleston. They rest together in the last sleep, and 
the same burial-service was commemorative of both, who now join in the 
worship above. — Ep. 


O tHov whose love hath reconciled 
The hearts that bled beneath thy rod, 
Thine everlasting arms, dear God, 

Receive our Mother and our Child! 


The weary, wasted, broken frame, 
The trembling hands, the faltering tongue, 
The patient heart that waited long, 

Till in the night the Master came, — 


These now are gathered to their rest. 

She laid her heavy burden down: 

The grief, the joy, — the cross, the crown, — 
He gave them; and his name be blest! 
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The beauty and the hope of youth ; 
The free, glad heart; the eager will ; 
The steadfast purpose to fulfil 

One perfect work of love and truth, — 


Our Daughter gave them all to him ; 
A service pleasing in his eyes: 
Thou didst accept the sacrifice. 

Our hearts are sore, our eyes are dim. 


Calm is their rest, their peace is deep ; 
Our love shall consecrate their dust ; 
We look to God in grateful trust : 

He giveth his beloved sleep ! 


NorTHBOROUGH, Feb. 14, 1866. 


DR. NOTT. 


Tue President of Union College, who has filled the office for 
sixty years, has just pagsed on, at the age of ninety-three. About 
four thousand graduates passed from the college into active life 
during his presidency; probably three thousand of them, during 
the active portion of it, who received their impulse and direction 
under his instruction and influence. Governors of States; one 
President of the United States; members of the Cabinet, and 
among them the present accomplished premier; judges; presi- 
dents of colleges; bishops; clergymen; teachers; lawyers; sena- 
tors, and members of Congress, — in fine, a large number of those 
who have held the highest places in Church and State, and exerted 
a controlling influence over the politics and religion of the country 
and its educational interests, have ascribed, reverentially and fond- 
ly, the best early impulses which they received to the patriarch of 
Union College. 

His pupils always remembered him, through all their subsequent 
career, with the affection of a child for a parent. ‘* My son” was 
always his form of addressing them; and he always breathed un- 
usual benignity into it. Students came to his college from all parts 
of the country, but mostly from the Middle States, from the West, 
and from the South. 
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He was a keen observer of human nature; and perhaps no one 
knew better than he how to touch the springs by which it is moved. 
His influence over all that came within its immediate sphere was 
nearly sovereign. With a piety that was exceedingly child-like and 
tender, he had a keen sagacity, and an insight into character and 
motive that was nearly infallible; and, withal, a fund of humor 
and anecdote that lit up his recitation-room with unfailing sun- 
shine. 

The college rose to its height of prosperity under his adminis- 
tration, and the classes numbered from seventy-five to a hundred. 
The senior class was his special charge. Every student looked 
forward to his senior year with bright anticipations of Dr. Nott’s 
recitation-room. The text-book was Kames’s ‘* Elements of Criti- 
cism ;” but the real text-book was Human Life. The aim of the 
president was to store the minds of his pupils with maxims of con- 
duct, and some competent knowledge of human nature. The reci- 
tation was lit up with wit and anecdote, and keen criticisms on life 
and manners, and more resembled Plato’s walks and talks in the 
grove, with his pupils around him, than a scholastic exercise. By 
the charm of his manner, and the wisdom of his speech, he would 
wind into the very life of his scholars, and leave upon their minds 
an indelible impress of his own. 

Some of these conversations come up with amazing freshness 
over the space of thirty years. No report can give the charm of 
manner, as the president would sit before his class, distilling wis- 
dom in his speech, his hairs gleaming with silver, and his fine face 
lit up, sometimes with deep pathetic earnestness, sometimes with 
pleasantry and humor. 

There have been men of as high excellence in some one depart- 
ment, few men whose talents had such compass and range. He 
was an able financier. He found the college poor, and leaves it 
wealthy. He was a man of practical science. By a long series of 
experiments, he made new discoveries in the economy of heat, and 
vast improvements in stoves and steam generators. He was a 
pulpit orator of commanding power, and swayed his audiences at 
his will. He was a counsellor of rare wisdom and sagacity in all 
conceivable emergencies. As a guide and teacher of youth, no one 
ever won so uniformly and extensively their confidence and love. 
As a Christian, he was catholic; as a philanthropist, a lover of his 
race in its humblest guises. Secretary Seward is appointed to 
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give a commemorative discourse at the next Commencement. He 
and his son were both pupils of the venerated patriarch of Union 
College ; and he is worthy to commemorate the life and services 
of the great and good man under whom his own genius was first 
impelled and guided, happily for the country, to a statesmanship so 
wise and beneficent. 8. 


HOW THINGS LOOK IN NEW YORK. 


Dear E.,—To a genuine New Englander there is a decided 
contrast extending through all the interests of business, literature, 
religion, art, and pleasure, between this cosmopolitan town and 
his own provincial Boston. Not that all things are better or 
wiser here: often they are brought down to a lower plane, and 
made less in moral value and power. It is not claiming too 
much when we aver, that Massachusetts has given ideas to the 
nation. It is a Puritan leaven that we find working in all the 
better thought and action of the great Middle States, and of 
the greater West. But it is here, in this great business centre, 
that every thing takes practical and available form. In Bos- 
ton, ideas wear their philosophical, contemplative, recluse habit; 
in New York they go to work. One furnishes impulse; the 
other executes. In the midst of these crowds of people and 
varieties of interests, you feel the vigor and largeness of life, 
how much there is in the world to be done, and how alive you 
must be if intending to do your part. You can hardly stop to 
think; and, as for rest, you see no place for it, except in the 
grave. There is no doubt that Eastern men become larger and 
stronger, oftentimes, by being transplanted and subjected to these 
wider influences. A strong man does not like to be left behind 
in the race; and, when he falls into these swift currents, he is 
very apt to be the leader of opinion and action. These lights 
of the pulpit, like Beecher and Storrs and Bellows, — strong, 
practical, wide-reaching, as we now see them, — have in them 
and behind them influences and forces that they brought with 
them from the homes, the churches, and schools of New England. 
While they are working to-day so vigorously, in so many and 
so liberal directions, and towards so grand results, they are 
anchored in the thought and religion of the East. Speculate as 
such men may, and wander as they may, they can never drift 
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away from their earliest memories and habits and culture. The 
same is true of the business men. They find here a chance to 
exercise all their gifts, and put forth all their energy. There 
are so many manias here, that there can be no monomania. 
One has no opportunity or place for a hobby. A radical in New 
York is a different being from the radical of Boston, The 
truth is, where there is so much going on, you cannot be long 
engrossed with any one thing, though it be your own; and you 
widen your thought with your vision, balancing your truth with 
another’s, till you become less intense, less conscious of self, 
more generous and catholic. This, I mean, is the tendency with 
all the better, stronger minds. The feebler ones soon fall by 
the way. Evil riots here as it does nowhere else in America, 
and the moral wrecks are more and sadder. 

The other Sunday I heard Beecher for the first time, and he 
certainly preached with immense power. His great audience is a 
sight of itself; and then to see how he holds the attention of every 
hearer, riveting every eye on himself, and sending out thought 
after thought with such peculiar and graphic force, that you 
cannot forget or help taking home his searching words. All 
this fills you with wonder and surprise, as well as admiration 
for such genius and power. In listening that morning, I felt 
that there was nothing beyond the reach of his ability. For 
the time, a feeling of intense discouragement came over me; for 
who else was capable of preaching? To be sure, this impres- 
sion wore off when I remembered the variety of gifts; that we 
are not all made alike, or called upon to do the same work; 
and that God has a place and sphere for every soul to work 
in. What especially interested me was a tone of spirituality 
running all through the sermon, and never lost sight of or in- 
terrupted by the occasional levity of expression; for such there 
was, and no one could help now and then giving way to the 
humor and wit of the preacher, as he could not to his deep, 
subduing pathos. The subject of the sermon was, “ Conscience : 
its nature and offices;” and the treatment was thorough and 
exhaustive. However free and impulsive, and regardless of art 
or taste the language may sometimes have been, there was no 
lack of care and precision in the thought. All but the very 
outside was profoundly religious and reverential. Beecher is only 
another illustration of the popular tendency to nationalize our 
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Puritan creed. Transplanted here, it becomes sufficiently liberal 
to satisfy any devout mind, even if he stands on our Unitarian 
extreme. 

I have three old friends and classmates whom I meet in New 
York, all essentially liberal in thought and feeling, but occupy- 
ing different outward positions, and working apparently in opposite 
directions. One is an Orthodox clergyman, one a Presbyterian 
elder, the other a Catholic Paulist. You and I could have little 
controversy with any one of these men, so generous and wide 
are the constructions they put on their various rituals and doc- 
trines. When I asked a member of the Catholic Church, himself 
a Paulist, if he did not feel limited and repressed by the numerous 
forms and rigid dogmas of his communion, he simply replied that 
he never felt free till he came into the church. Everywhere the 
larger and better minds seem to be seeking for the truth that was 
intended when their doctrine was shaped. They feel how poorly 
language conveys the greater ideas of Christianity, and they are 
looking beneath the imperfect letter to find the perfect spirit. It 
is a blessing to know that there are such reverential, earnest seek- 
ers in all the branches of the church; and who can doubt that 
the Spirit of God is inspiring them, and will lead them into all 
truth ? 

Both here and in Brooklyn, the more living churches of all names 
are building “* Mission Sunday Schools.” You find them in all the 
poorer neighborhoods of these cities, well-organized, flourishing 
institutions. I visited one of these schools the other Sunday, 
where were gathered between two and three hundred children, of 
all ages and conditions and characters. But it specially interested 
me to find teachers drawn together in this good work from churches 
that have no other fellowship. They meet here in the love of Him 
who is the common Lord, to build up one kingdom of righteous- 
ness; and they meet without question or jealousy. So men are 
finding that it is better to love the Lord Jesus Christ, and the souls 
he came to save, than it is to believe dogmas. The time hastens, 
and the kingdom of God draweth near. Such men as Robertson 
live and pass away: but their works remain; their influence con- 
tinues ; they live beyond their Church, and beyond their life; they 
speak out of great convictions, in great Christianghope ; and their 
words kindle the enthusiasm of many souls, and unite together 
many human hearts. Do 
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GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


THE twenty-ninth of next June is the eighteenth centennial anni- 
versary, as all Roman Catholics believe, of the crucifixion of St. 
Peter at Rome. Already preparations are making in that city for 
the due celebration of the event. It is proposed to erect a monu- 
ment commemorative of the chains which bound the apostle. The 
method adopted to raise the money for this object is extremely char- 
acteristic. They are manufacturing in Rome immense quantities of 
iron watch-chains, exact copies of Peter’s chains, —still preserved, 
as is claimed, in the church of San Pietro in Vinculis. ‘Thousands 
are wearing these chains in Italy, Germany, Belgium, Spain, and 
France. What has contributed vastly to their popularity is the fact, 
that large numbers of them have been brought in contact with the 
relics in the church above referred to; and the watch-chains, it is 
said, have acquired miraculous properties from the prison chains. 
Many wonderful cures have been reported. The French paper 
from which we gather this account says that this plan of raising 
money has been approved by the Pope, and adds that two depots 
for the sale of these watch-chains have been established at Paris. 
They formed very popular presents for the late New-Year’s 
Day. 

The quaint old city of Foliquo—situated on a branch of the 
Tiber, and in a valley of the Appenines, and famous as giving a 
name to one of Raphael’s most celebrated Madonnas —has been 
lately the scene of great excitement. The railroad, long in building 
between this place and Rome, distant about one hundred miles, was 
inaugurated on the fourth of January last; making the third great 
line of railways that centre in Rome, — that running to Civita Vec- 
chia, and that to Naples, being the other two. 

On the first day of January last, the new law relating to marriage, 
lately enacted by the Italian Government, went into effect all over 
the kingdom. By this law, marriage is made a civil institution: 
the services of a priest may be employed or not, as the parties may 
elect. In this respect, it resembles the statute on this subject in 
Massachusetts. The change has encountered bitter opposition from 
portions of the Roman Catholic clergy, who regard the measure as 
a blow against thgir influence and importance. 

In no part of Europe have prejudices against the Jews been more 
intense and violent than in Germany, in some portions of which, 
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Israelites are still treated with persecuting scorn. Late German 
papers signalize, with great pleasure, a token of the abatement of 
these ancient hates. In a village of Germany was recently laid, 
amid the usual ceremonies, the corner-stone of a synagogue. The 
discourse pronounced on the occasion by Dr. Grunebaum, the Rabbi 
of the district, was heard with great pleasure by a large concourse 
of Catholic and Protestant Christians, who united in a request to 
have the address printed. A still better proof of their good-will 
was offered by the subscription of four thousand florins towards the 
building of the synagogue. The paper from which we cite these 
facts adduces them as remarkable proofs of the progress of true 
ideas of tolerance. 

Late Italian papers record the death of Massimo Taparella, Mar- 
quis d’Azeglio. More than any other man, he was the Washington 
Irving of Italy, and for years had been regarded with that affection- 
ate respect which we all felt for the author of the “ Sketch-Book.” 
At the time of his death, the marquis was in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age. His great historical romances were first published about 
thirty years ago,—one of which, “ Nicolo de’ Lapi,” gave him a 
wide reputation, and is one of the most interesting works in Italian 
literature. He has been likewise distinguished as a painter; and 
several admirable works from his studio adorned the artist-gallery in 
the great Exhibition of 1862, in London. As a statesman, he has 
filled many high offices, — among others, that of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and that of Governor of Milan; though poor health, the love 
of art, and a spirit singularly: modest and fond of quiet seclusion, 
have of late withdrawn him from the public eye. But few men have 
had greater influence over the Italian mind. Anecdotes of his 
gentle, unassuming spirit are often repeated. Going from his home 
in Milan to prepare for the press a volume of his works in Flor- 
ence, that he might have the advantage of the pure Tuscan of the 
latter city, he said his object was to wash his rags in the Arno. 
At a public-house, where he was not known, he was obliged to enter 
his name and profession in the hotel register; and he called himself 
a seller of old paper (venditore di carta usata), to the great amuse- 
ment of some guests of the house, who afterwards recognized him. 
A liberal, hopeful, genial man, of fine tastes and high culture, he 
was beloved wherever he was known, and his death has called forth 
numerous expressions of public respect and affection. 

The dismissal from the ministry of the Reformed Church in Paris 
of M. Athanase Coquerel, junior, which took place not a long time. 
ago, and excited great discussion, has now been followed up by 
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another act in the same direction, — by the dismissal, for the same 
reason of Latitudinarianism, of Martin Paschoud, a well-known 
pastor in Paris. This act has revived the former controversy ; and, 
while it has been protested by the clergy of the liberal school, it has 
called forth many expressions of sympathy for M. Paschoud from 
his parishioners and friends. 

The progress of religious liberty and the growth of Protestantism 
in Naples have been lately signalized in a remarkable manner. On 
New-Year’s Day last, there was a union of the pupils of six Pro- 
testant schools. The scholars numbered five hundred; and, after 
engaging in offering prayers and singing hymns, received the New- 
Year’s presents which had been provided for them. These schools 
are under the patronage of zealous and devout Protestant women, 
who have quite surprised the Neapolitans, in proving that there can 
be true Sisters of Charity outside of the Romish Church. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Snow Bound, a Winter Idyl, by Jonn Greentear WHuirTIER, 
just published by Ticknor & Fields, will probably be read at every 
fireside in New England, re-read, and got by heart, by all classes, 
from old men to little children, for a century to come. Its pictures 
of home-life are thoroughly Saxon, after the New-England type; 
including the most homely images of rustic simplicity, but more 
softly shaded off and idealized even than those of Burns, in a hover- 
ing atmosphere of domestic love. Not only the group around the 
evening fire— with its forestick and great back-log, and burning fag- 
ots, before which stands the mug of cider, while the stories are told, 
and the storm raves against the windows — is described to the life ; 
but also the scene in the barn, —the horse, the cows, with their 
brute-language, and quiet, asking eyes, as the farmer enters. The 
vacant places in the family of the sainted ones are touchingly de- 
scribed. The snow-storm—the breaking of the roads; the great 
oxen weltering through; the boys following, throwing snow-balls at 
the girls, as they pass the farm-houses — is not the least graphic in 
the scenes described. As a picture of primitive New-England home- 
life, it is perfect both in form and inspiration. 8. 
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Miss Martineav’s History of England, vol. iii., has just been 
issued by Walker, Fuller, & Co. It embraces the period between 
1826 and 1835,—nine years. During this time, some of the great- 
est of British statesmen and reformers appear upon the scene, — 
Peel, Grey, Canning, Brougham, Buxton, and others. It comprises, 
in part, the reigns of George IV. and William IV. Some of the 
most important events transpired ; and West-India Emancipation 
was discussed and consummated. Miss Martineau writes with en- 
thusiasm, always upon the liberal side, and depicts character in 
strong and decided colors. Her History appeals with special inter- 
est to American readers, as it is written in warm sympathy with 
American ideas. In describing the antislavery agitation in England, 
the author has occasion to speak of the first movement of the spirit 
' of reform in this country. She pays a warm tribute to Mr. Garri- 
son; and, though she wrote before our war broke out, she prophesies 
things to come, and the prophecies have been fulfilled. One more 
volume will complete the work. 8. 


The Phenomena of Plant Life, by Leo H. Grixvon, is a small 
volume published by Nichols & Noyes. Mr. Grindon is a botanist : 
but the book is encumbered by no terminologies of science, but de- 
scribes in popular style some of those finer and sweeter aspects of 
nature seen only by her most devoted and clear-sighted observers. 
It evinces a loving familiarity with the subject, like that of Thoreau. 
It guides one to a more perfect appreciation of more delicate pro- 
cesses of life in buds, leaves, the structure of flowers and trees, in 
the features of the landscape, — processes which underlie the gor- 
geous beauty of the seasons, and which need to be studied in order 
to be seen and admired. Though not a professed work on Natural 
Theology, it is virtually such, and written by one who adored the 
more reverently as the interiors of nature were unveiled to him. 

8. 


A Youth’s History of the Rebellion, by Wirt1am M. Tuayer, 
published by Walker, Fuller, & Co., is the last of this exceedingly 
interesting series. It takes the young reader through the closing 
scenes of the war, including Grant’s “On to Richmond,” Sherman’s 
great march, Thomas’s annihilation of Hood, the surrender of John- 
ston and Lee. As a popular history, to photograph the most thrill- 
ing events of the war, it is an interesting book for both men and 
boys. 8. 
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The Decline of the French Monarchy. By Henrt Martin. 
Translated from the fourth Paris Edition, by Mary L. Booru. 
Boston: Walker, Fuller, & Co. 1866. 

We have here two more exquisite volumes of Martin’s great 
history, as it is coming under the eyes of American readers 

- through the faithful rendering of Miss Booth. The narrative is 
brought down by our historian to the year 1789, where Thiers 
takes up the parable ; and the volumes before us are occupied with 
a most profoundly interesting period of the life of the French na- 
tion. Martin is not a mere chronicler. The great thinkers of the 
land and time, upon which his skilful pen has been so long and so 
well employed, live again for us as we study his pages; and the 
pictures are as faithfully as they are vividly sketched. He leads 
us through all that terrible season of moral decline, corruption, 
and decay, — not as the scorner might, but as one who mourns over 
man’s degeneracy, and yét not without faith and hope touching the 
golden year which the future hath in store for a redeemed world. 
His volumes treat of the past, and yet are eminently timely, and, 
to us, spite of their sad details, eminently encouraging. The world 
has advanced since those days, and has learned something from 
the desolations which followed them. 

Translator and publishers have done a good work, and deserve 
hearty commendation and abundant reward. E. 


Three Crowns, by the author of “ Christus Victor,” is a small book 
of poetry published by William V. Spencer. We took it up in dis- 
may; for one gets a strong prejudice against small books of anony- 
mous poetry. We read on with increasing gratification, allured by 
the sweet and tender pathos of the sketches. There are three of. 
them, — “ Margaret,” “ Paul and Bernard,” and “ Kaspar and Ger- 
trude.” They are tales of love, trust, constancy, hope deferred and 
hope realized, in simple lays, that wind gently, but surely, into the 
heart, told by some genuine poet of the affections. Who that poet 
may be, we get no clue to determine from the modest book itself, 
which appears without name or preface. s. 


Coupon Bonds is a capital story, taken from the “ Atlantic,” and 
put into pamphlet form by Ticknor & Fields, over which many per- 
sons have shaken with laughter, not without some good lessons 
meanwhile. The story is by J. T. TRowsripce. Whoever has 
not read it, can now have it as a cheap novelette. 8. 





